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behind the epic clash 





rose from the dirt 





Presenting a selection of dit War One node depicting life 
i behind the lines of one of the biggest conflicts of the 20th concurs. 





| Piece Set in Clamshell Pack | Piece Set in Clamshell Pack | Piece Set in Clamshell Pack | Piece Set in Clamshell Pack 


B23067 1914 British Infantry B23061 1914-18 British Nurse B23068 1914 British Infantry | B23066 1914 British Infantry 
Marching Waving Cap : = with Souvenir German Helmet Marching with Full Kit No. | 





2 Piece Set | Piece Set = Clamshell Pack 2 Piece cas 


B23063 1916-18 British Lancer B23096 1916-17 British Infantry B23062 1916-18 British Lancer 
Feeding Horse METarel al laa Noa Mounted No. | 





The Birmingham Central Toy Soldier Fair Sponsored by the W. Britain Collectors Club 
SUNDAY | 1TH OCTOBER 2015 at EDGBASTON STADIUM, EDGBASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. B5 7QU. 


www.toysoldierfairbirmingham.com 


To find out more information on products or locate your nearest stockist please visit: 


http://britain.bachmann.co.uk 





© Corbis 


Martin Luther King Jr 
pictured at a strike in 
Memphis on 28 March 1968. 
A week later, he was dead. 
Find out why on page 28 


Welcome 


The Knights Templar have had a lot of 
exposure over the last few years - a certain 
mystery-detective novel in particular being 
the source of much hype around the Medieval 
order. Yet for all their publicity and big-screen 
appearances, the Templars remain shrouded 
in secrecy. Perhaps most mysterious are the 
circumstances surrounding their downfall, set 
in motion by an accusation of heresy by the 
French king Philip IV - an allegation that led to 
many being bummed at the stake. Did these men 
famous for their cross-adomed tunics really 
deny their Christian faith? Did they engage 

in homosexual relations as the king insisted? 
These are questions that we will probably 
never know the answers to. 





What we can do, however, is examine the 
evidence presented to us in the form of trial 
records, personal documents and the light of 
the events that followed - as we've done in this 
issue. Regardless of the conclusions, it is tales 
like these that remind us how far we've come 
in our respect of individual liberties, and make 


learning about our past all the more worthwhile. 
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Alicea Francis 
Deputy Editor 


Editor’ S picks 











The Trojan War 

Author and military 
historian Barry Strauss 
explores the mystery of 
the Trojan War. Could this 
ancient battle be more than 
just amyth? 


Rags to riches 

You may think it’s only in 
fairytales that paupers 
become politicians and 
maids become monarchs, 
but here we tell ten real-life 
rags-to-riches stories. 


Thesecretlife 

of Victoria 

Victoria and Albert's life 
is considered a portrait 
of domestic bliss, but the 
truth behind the beloved 


— royal family is far darker. 
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Be part of history ‘ Share your views and opinions online 
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42 They were hunted, tortured and burned at the stake, but 
was there any truth to the oe crimes? 
14 i4Timeline 


Follow the rise of the USA from 


discovery to a global superpower 


16 Inside History 


Take a tour of a tipi, one of the 
world's first mobile homes 


18 Top 5 facts 


Five things you probably didn't 
know about Theodore Roosevelt 


20 How to 


Discover how forty-niners made 
their fortune in the Gold Rush 


22 Hall of fame 


The ‘land of the free’ has been 
home to some remarkable men 
and women 


24 Day in the life 


Find out what life was like in a 
strict Pilgrim colony 


26 Anatomy of 


An American GI trudging 
through the Vietnam jungle 
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28 Death of a King 70 Rags to riches 
We take a look at the assassination that Learn how these ten inspirational 
shocked the world and the conspiracy men and women made the best of 
theories that followed What life gave them 


56 The truth behind 78 The secret life 
the Trojan War of Victoria 


The story of the infamous horse has Find out what really went on 
been known for centuries. Explore how behind the gilded closed doors of 
much is fact or fiction Buckingham Palace 
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EVERY ISSUE 


History in 
pictures 


Three unmissable photos of history 
as it happened 


e 
Bluffer's guide 
Get the need-to-know facts of the 
scandal that brought down the Nixon 
presidency - Watergate 


sere Time traveller's 
; handbook 


Learn how to survive the Black 
Death in 14th-century England with 
our handy guide 


What if 


See how the world would look if the 
Japanese hadn't attacked Pearl Harbor 


Heroes & villains 


Explore the life and achievements of 
Captain James Cook 


Through history 


Instruments of punishment used to 
teach lawbreakers a lesson 


e@ 
Reviews 
What we really think of the latest 
historical releases 


Interview 


Terry Deary talks to us about his 
latest Horrible Histories play 


History Answers 


From Mount Rushmore to 
Shakespearean insults 


Your History 


A family mystery revealed in this 
reader's true story 


History vs 
Hollywood 


How much history is uncovered in 
Ava DuVernay's Selma? 
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BEACHED 


Jeeps of the 261st Amphibious Medical Battalion’s 
A-Company race across Utah Beach to deliver front 
line casualties to the waiting Landing Ship Tank USS- 

134, for transport to hospitals in Great Britain. 
Operation Neptune, more commonly known as 
D-Day, occurred just under one week before 
this photograph was taken. 


12 June 1944 





y ® HISTORY IN 


FLOWER POWER 


Taken at the height of the Vietnam War, this iconic 
photograph shows a protester placing carnations into the: 
barrel of a National Guardsman rifle. The war was one of 

the most controversial of the 20th century, with many 
opposing what they believed to be an interference 
into a civil war, as well as the use of chemical 
weapons like napalm. 


21 October 1967 
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Director Alfred Hitchcock with actors Veronica Cartwright, 
Rod Taylor, Tippi Hedren and Jessica Tandy on the set of 
his 1963 film The Birds. Many of the birds that can be 
seen in the movie are puppets, but real ones were 

also used. The actors encouraged them onto 
the set by rubbing ground meat and 
anchovies onto their hands. 


THE BIRDS 











The Declaration of 

Independence announced 
the States’ departure from 
British rule 





A VERY BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LAND OF THE FREE 








The 1830 Indian Removal Act Jazz was born when 
authorised the eviction of Native African and European 
Americans from their homelands Sounds were combined 
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This iconic sign was originally 
created as an advertisement 
for a real estate development 







George Washington's 
victory at the Siege of 

— Yorktown also won him a 

place on Mount Rushmore 






After serving in the 
Indian Wars, Buffalo 

Bill became a Wild 
West hero 
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‘the land of the free’, 
“» the USA has a long and 
dark history of slavery 











The American Civil 
War was the bloodiest a 
in US history : 







The USA's economic 
id ot lo)o) (<Molutacimelvnatatss 
* the Wall Street Crash 
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My 4 The crew of Apollo 11 were | 
| visited by President Nixon 
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THE COLONIAL 
ERA BEGINS 


The Spanish founded the settlement 

of San Agustin (now St Augustine, 
Florida), the first of many permanent 
European colonies in what would 
eventually become the United States. 
Throughout the 16th and 17th centuries, 
European powers made their mark 

on the continent, warring with the 
native population and one another in a 
scramble for dominance. In particular, 
the British-French rivalry had a marked 
influence on the future of North America. 
Debts amassed by Britain during the 
Seven Years’ War led to increased 
taxation in the colonies, ultimately 
provoking the independence movement. 











USA timeline pane | 
presidency 
5 George 
Firsthumansreach © Salem Witch Wari 
North America Trials 
takes the 
Hunter-gatherers In a frenzy of oath of office 
from Asia travel to Paranoia, more after he is 
America via the Bering | than 200 people unanimously 
Land Bridge. These in Massachusetts elected first 
‘paleoamericans’ are are accused of president of the 
the ancient ancestors witchcraft, and 20 United States. 
of Native Americans. are executed. 30 April 1789 


1692-93 





17,000 BCE 
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rs Spanish explorers pS Pilgrims and ry “We the 
discover Florida : natives hold ‘first’ people...” y 
Conquistador Juan Thanksgiving One of the founding 
Ponce de Leon is The Wampanoag tribe documents of " 


the USA, the 
US Constitution 


the first European 
to reach the 

continental United 
States. 1513 | 


join pilgrims for a 
thanksgiving meal to 
celebrate the year's organises the 
successful harvest. fledgling nation's 
1621 government. 

4 March 1789 








Civil Rights Movement 


Although the 15th Amendment granted 
African-American men the right to vote in 1870, 
some states prevented them from doing so by 


or literacy tests. Many states enforced segregation, 
and racism was rife, particularly in the former 
Confederacy, where violent white supremacist 
groups such as the Ku Klux Klan existed. The Civil 
Rights Movement led by Martin Luther King Jr 
challenged this injustice by organising marches, 
sit-ins and boycotts. Eventually, the campaign 
gave African Americans legal equality via the Civil 
Rights, Voting Rights and Fair Housing Acts. 





States across histo 








deliberately introducing obstacles such as poll taxes 4 


War of Independence 


After the Seven Years’ War, Britain 
imposed new taxes on their 
American colonial cousins to help 
pay off their debts. This sparked 
fierce protest from the American 
people - who considered it a 
violation of their rights - and by 
1775 the situation had escalated 
into a full-blown war between 

the two. The colonies formed a 
Continental Congress and elected 
George Washington as their 
army's commander-in-chief before 
declaring their independence in 
July 1776. The brutal and bitter 
conflict raged for the best part of 
a decade before the Treaty of Paris 
ratified the USA's independence 
in 1783. 


The great The abolition 
California of slavery 
gold rush The 13th 
Thousands of Amendment to 
gold prospectors the Constitution 
flock to is ratified, 
California after formally 

a nugget of the banning slavery 
rare metal is throughout the 
discovered in the United States. 
American River. 6 December 
1848-58 1865 





Purchase 
France sells 

its Louisiana 
territory to 

the US for $15 
million, which 

is roughly four 
cents per acre. } 
4 July 1803 





4 The Louisiana .<@mmeece 
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Purchase is 
agreed 

Russia sells Alaska 
to the US for $7.2 
million, in order to 
keep the area out 
of British hands. 
30 March 1867 











While campaigning in Texas, President 

_ John F Kennedy was shot twice as he rode 

in a motorcade through downtown Dallas. 
Although he was immediately rushed to 
hospital, the president's head and neck injuries 
were too severe and he was pronounced dead 
at lpm. At 2.38pm, Vice-President Lyndon B 
Johnson took the oath of office. Police arrested 
the gunman, Lee Harvey Oswald, who himself 
= Was murdered two days later. The events 

» shocked the nation, but inconsistencies with 
evidence also perpetuated theories that the 
, assassination was part of a larger conspiracy. 











USA 


A stand off between superpowers 


The USA and USSR did not remain allies for long after World War II. The political 
differences between the communist Soviet Union and the capitalist United States 
led to the Cold War - a power struggle that lasted decades. Although no fighting 
directly took place between Soviet and American soldiers, both sides were 
engaged in a nuclear arms race, so any conflict would have been devastating. 
Both nations became involved in global conflicts, such as the Korean and 
Vietnam wars, to oppose or support emerging communist regimes. 
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THE GREAT DEPRESSION = 


Following the Wall Street Crash of 1929, the stock markets continued to decline, 
creating the most severe economic depression in US history. Unemployment rose 
considerably, wages fell, and millions of Americans were living in poverty. At the 
height of the depression, one-quarter of the nation's workforce did not have a 

job. When President Franklin Delano Roosevelt was elected, he introduced the 
New Deal - reforms designed to revive the economy and increase employment. 
Although these policies helped somewhat, it took the outbreak of World War II to 
get the USA back on its feet. 




















San Francisco Nationwide The US Army “lam nota crook!” Yes he can 
earthquake and prohibition in Vietnam Five men linked Senator 
inferno comes into American troops | to President Barack Obama 
A violent earthquake effect are deployed Nixon's re-election becomes 
strikes San Francisco, The manufacture, to support committee break the nation's 
igniting fires across transportation, the South into the Democratic first African- 
the city. 3,000 sale and Vietnamese headquarters. The American 
people die and more consumption of army against scandal reveals a head of state. 
than 200,000 are alcohol is banned, the communist web of government 4. November 
left homeless. giving rise to illegal North. corruption. 2008 

18 April 1906 speakeasies. 1965-1973 17 June 1972 


17 January 1920 
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WWI Allies the right to vote goes bust Pearl Harbor hits New Orleans Neptune Spear 
After three years After decades of The economic bubble = More than 2,400 The hurricane causes Navy Seals raid 
of neutrality, campaigns and bursts during the Wall = Americans are killed mass flooding. The a compound in 
the US Congress protests, the 19th Street Crash, the most when Japanese government's response _ Pakistan and kill 
declares war 7 Amendment to the devastating stock aircraft attack the yo 1 is heavily criticised, Osama bin Laden, 
onthe German | Constitution ensures market collapse inthe — naval base in Hawaii, “S===— "faieelhewe as thousands are not leader of terrorist 
Empire. | votes for women aged __ nation’s history. prompting the USA's bp evacuated in time. group Al-Qaeda. 
6 April 1917 | 21 and over. 24-29 October 1929 — entry into World War II. ( 29 August 2005 1 May 2011 


26 August 1920 7 December 1941 | 


One giant leap for mankind Terror and tragedy on 9/11 

One of the greatest achievements in human 

| history, NASA's Apollo 11 spaceflight successfully 

_ landed men on the Moon. The mission marked 

| the culmination of the Space Race between 

’ the USA and the Soviet Union - where each 

power was determined to demonstrate their 

technological superiority. Despite the competitive 

™ © motivation, the triumph brought people together 

- more than half a billion people worldwide 

_ watched Neil Armstrong take his first steps on the 
| lunar surface. A commemorative plaque left on the 

moon celebrated their feat as humans rather than 

Americans: “we came in peace for all mankind.” 


19 Al-Qaeda terrorists hijacked four 
commercial planes to carry out suicide 
attacks, targeting symbols of American 
pride. Two of the planes were crashed into 
the Twin Towers of the World Trade Center, 
while another hit the Pentagon in Virginia. 
The passengers of the fourth plane, believed 
to be targeting Washington DC, learned 
about the previous attacks. They fought their 
hijackers, and the plane crashed in a field in 
Pennsylvania, 20 minutes from the capital. 
The attacks killed almost 3,000 people and 
had a profound effect on the nation. 
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© Corbis, NASA 







































THETIPL =. 


AMOBIE FCO HOMEFITFORWIND RANAND cece 


historically made of lodgepole 


SNOW, 2000 BUE-PRESENT, NURTH AMERICA eran 


raw hide or rope. 


It's a common misconception that Tipis were made from wooden 

all Native Americans lived in these poles with an animal skin covering, 

iconic cone-shaped tents, but in fact anda flap at the top to allow smoke 

only the indigenous people of the to escape. The poles could be used 

Great Plains and Canadian Prairies to form a travois (a kind of sledge), L 
built tipis. These tribes were reliant which was attached to a horse 
on wild bison for food, clothing, and dragged along while carrying 

Shelter and tools, so followed their supplies and people at 


migratory route across the North the same time. It was this 
American plains, regularly moving portability that made them 
their camps. It was therefore perfect for Plains Indians. 


essential that their lodgings could 
be put up and taken down quickly 
to suit their nomadic lifestyle. 





|Meat 


Once the bison had been hunted, their meat 
would be cut into thin strips, hung and dried 
' in order to make it easier to carry and help 

> preserve it. 


= The doors were often 
_ made of bison calf skin 

pee ts _ and faced east, towards the 
__* rising sun. When the door 
* was closed, visitors would 
= have to cough or tap to 
announce themselves 





= 
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Shape and size 
Tipis could have a diameter 
as small as two metres or 
as big as 12. The conical 
structure was able to 
withstand strong winds. 


ae —— S| eb 
> Animal skin 


; | Historic tipis had detachable 
a coverings made from bison hide, 
while modern ones are made 

from canvas. They kept the tent 
cool in summer, warm in winter, fe 


and dry during rainy periods. 


Bison hides were stretched out, 
the flesh removed and the hair 
_ shaved off. They were then 
_ tanned using a mixture made 
- from the bison's own brains. 
_ The hides were used for making 
tipis, blankets and clothes. 


a — 


~— According to Native American 
_ legend, the wolf chose to become 
_ man’s companion. Wolves slowly 
developed into domesticated 
»_, dogs, used by Plains Indians for 


ae 


~ hunting, hauling and as pets. 


* = . 3 ‘ = , ae - 





Smoke flap 


USA 


This was attached in a continuous piece to 


during summer. 


the hide that covers the exterior. It allowed 
smoke to escape and cool air to circulate 






Mii 
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=—. A fire was used for cooking 


_ food, heating water and keeping 
=) warm in winter. 


_—_ 
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3 things you probably 
didn't know about... 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


THE MACHO-MAN PRESIDENT 
WHO SPOKE SOFTLY AND 
CARRIED A BIG STICK 
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O1 HEALTH ISSUES 
PLAGUED HIS YOUTH 


Despite his robust and active 
later life, Roosevelt struggled 
with severe asthma and 
other health problems 
during his youth. He also 
experienced horrific night- 
time asthma attacks, of 

WV BiCel nG (oyel Co)Rcm Ce) (GMB DIS 
parents there was no 

cure. It was Roosevelt's 
father who encouraged 
the young boy to train and 
strengthen his body. 












| His daughter was 





O His wife and O He was a VY, BAS 0) 

iteditamer(emo mdi cowboy 7 = couldn't stophim | a troublemaker 
same day Teddy was very serious about Roosevelt was shot shortly before Alice, Roosevelt's daughter, was 
On 14 February 1884, Roosevelt his life as a cowboy. Not only he was due to make a speech. The known for her rebellious ways. She 
experienced, likely, the worst day of did he learn how to ride, hunt bullet passed through the steel possessed her father's quick wit, 
his life when he lost both his wife and Fale ce) o\-Mm im a(--] Om iellall (are! eyeglass case and 5 -page speech but she was also an ardent rule 
his mother to illness. In his diary he the role of deputy sheriff. In that he was carrying, which likely breaker and liked to smoke, gamble 
wrote a large "X" and “the light has one instance, he chased three saved his life. He continued with and go to late night parties. She 
gone out of my life.” The grief was so outlaws, captured and watched the speech with the bullet lodged even kept a pet snake. Roosevelt 
immense that he felt unable to look over them for 40 hours without in his chest, telling the audience said of her: “I can either run the 
after his young daughter and left her in sleep by reading Leo Tolstoy “it takes more than that to kill a country or I can attend to Alice, but 
the care of his sister for three years. books to keep himself awake. Bull Moose.” | cannot possibly do both.” 
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Settlements 

Miners would stay in a variety of accommodation, from tents, wood 
shanties and even cabins of ships. Some enterprising people made a 
great deal of money by setting up boarding houses for forty-niners. 


STRIKE GOLD OR STRIKE QUT IN THE RACE TO 
FAME AND FORTUNE CALIFURNIA, UsA, 104-00 















When gold was found at Sutter's Mill, flocked to California with the hope of 
Coloma, on 24 January 1848, news making their fortunes, it was actually 
spread quickly. It was confirmed in the savvy merchants who racked in 

the newspapers in August, and by the the most profits. Miners needed food, 
president in December. In early 1849, accommodation and equipment, and 
waves of gold-hungry emigrants from income from these revenues was 

all over the world made their way to guaranteed, while finding gold was 
California to claim their fortune. These not. Although it seemed like a time of 
miners, nicknamed forty-niners for the opportunity, lawlessness reigned supreme, 
year of the rush, exploded the population and the gold fields were a dangerous place 
of San Francisco from about 1,000 to to venture. However, for many, the rewards 


25,000 in just two years. Although many were well worth the risk. 


sy YOU'LL 


Prospector 
The people who flocked to California were from all different 
walks of life, and it was a unique opportunity for emigrants 
and others with nothing to their name to create a fortune. 









Pan 

There were many different pans to choose from, but as the 
gold rush reached a peak, they were sold for a premium, with 
the merchants pocketing huge profits. 





| DRINKING FLASK 





Travel there Pick a ened spot 
When gold was found in California, there was no direct Before you go sticking your pan in the river, take time 


train, so prospectors had to make their own way there. to carefully pick the best spot you can find. You'll want 
You could travel by sea around South America, which may take to find astream that is at least six inches deep, and the clearer 
up to eight months, or sail to the Isthmus of Panama and then and cleaner the water, the better. Slow-running currents are ideal 
trek through the jungle. Each route comes with its own dangers, for gold panning, and if you can find an area that isn't swarming 
and prospectors have to be willing to risk it all to win big. with other prospectors, your chances will increase. 






How not to... mine for gold 


Although panning for gold is a relatively risk- 
free pursuit if fast flowing rivers are avoided, 
mining for gold comes with a host of dangers. 
The worst mining disaster in Californian history 
occurred after the gold rush had ended in 1922 
in the Argonaut Mine. There were 47 miners 
working 4,650 feet below ground when a fire 
broke out, trapping the men. A few lucky miners 
closer to the surface managed to climb out and 
poured water down the shaft in an effort to 
stifle the flames. The fire raged for two and a 
half days before it was fully extinguished and 
rescue crews could make their way down. It 


took a further three weeks to reach the level 
where the miners were trapped. Sadly, none 
survived, and it's likely they died within four 
hours of the fire breaking out. One of the 
miners’ bodies was missing, leading to rumours 
he had managed to escape in the panic and start 
a new life. However, this legend was quashed 
when his remains were found further down 

the shaft. The owners of the mine managed to 
escape any punishment, despite the mine being 
found to violate a number of safety regulations, 
and it was up to sympathetic members of the 
public to raise money for the miners’ families. 


iy 
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Fill your pan 

The idea behind gold panning is filtering out the gold in 

gravel from other small rocks, so you're going to have to 
fill your pan to get started. A good place to get gravel is under big 
rocks. Look in cracks where gold rushing downstream is likely to 
get caught. Gold is also heavy and tends to sink down, so making 
the effort to dig deep will most likely pay off. 


Retrieve your gold 

Eventually, you'll be left with black sand and, if you're 

lucky, gold. Some early prospectors found nuggets so 
big they could pick them out of their pans. Extracting smaller 
pieces will take more work. Swirl the sand around and then 
remove your pan from the water. You can use tweezers, a 
magnet, funnel or other tool to extract those morsels of gold. 





Submerge and shake under water 

There are many different techniques in the actual 

panning of dirt to get the gold, with old timers swearing 
on traditional methods and newcomers equipping their pans 
with fancy tools. The basic idea is to shake the pan under the 
water so the heaviest matter, the gold, goes to the bottom. The 
water then should wash the lighter worthless dirt out of the pan. 


2... 


Enjoy your riches 

Now you've struck gold it’s time to decide what to do with 

your wealth. Many forty-niners grabbed whatever gold they 
could then retuned home, while others moved their families to 
California and set up businesses there. Of course, you could always 
enjoy your money in the taverns, or if you're any good at cards, you 
could triple your profits with a well-placed bet in the saloon. 


USA 


4 FAMOUS... 
FACES OF THE 
GOLD RUSH 


JAMES MARSHALL 
1810-85, USA 


Marshall was the first person 
to report finding gold in the 
American River, prompting the 
California Gold Rush. 





JAMES ‘GRIZZLY’ 


ADAMS 
1812-60, USA 


This famous mountain man briefly 
tried his luck at mining gold, but 
found it more profitable to sell 
game to the miners. 
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SAMUEL BRANNAN 
1819-89, USA 


Brannan was the first millionaire 
of the Gold Rush, amassing 

his wealth by buying mining 
equipment to sell to prospectors. 





ALBERT W HICKS 
1820-60, USA 


Also known as ‘Pirate Hicks’, this 
murderer was the last person 
executed for piracy in the USA. 
He confessed to killing 97 people 
in gold camps across California. 
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Hall of Fame 


STARS u THE STATES 


From politicians to musicians, to people who were just doing what they believed 
in, _ there’ S an illustrious list of men and women born in the land of the free 


@ JESOE 
* OWENS 


A natural 

athlete from 

a very young 

age, Jesse 

Owens broke 
school records 
with ease. His 
talents on the track 
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ROSA PARKS sisi 22 


Residing in the city of Montgomery, Rosa Parks 
was exposed to racial segregation from a young 
age. She lived in the city at a time when the Ku 
Klux Klan burned down black schools and 
\ . churches. She soon joined the NAACP, 
Welle lancinacnencromeciciites 
’ f against segregation, her most famous 
4 moment came in 1955. Refusing to 
) 


5 


give up her seat on a full bus, she 


) was arrested and forced to pay a $10 
y ‘ae The black community rallied 
around her and organised the 381- 
day Montgomery Bus Boycott in 
response. She was honoured 
with the Congressional Gold 
Medal later in life. 


did not go unnoticed, and by 1935, Owens 
was creating new world records at the Big 
Ten Championships. The next year came 
his most famous moment, the 1936 

Berlin Olympics. Held in the capital of 
Nazi Germany, Owens shocked the Nazi 
hierarchy and all that they believed in by 
securing four gold medals in athletics as a 
| “s disbelieving Fuhrer watched on. 


‘Tl would like to be remembered as 
a person who wanted to be free... 
so other people would be also 





























Thomas Edison 
Thomas Edison is one of the most famous 


inventors of all time. The architect of the electric 
light bulb and the phonograph, Edison used his 
® sharp business brain to market his creations. A 
budding entrepreneur from a 
young age, Edison desired to 
begin a company that would 
y= power the cities of the world. As 
* well as electricity, he contributed 
to the automobile industry, 
creating a battery for the 
Model T Ford that was used 
extensively before internal 
combustion became 
the norm. 
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Elvis 
Presley 


Born in Mississippi but 
moving to Tennessee in his 
youth, Elvis Presley was heavily 
influenced by pop, gospel and country 
music. Signing on with Sun Records in 
1954, Elvis became an overnight sensation. 
Heartbreak Hotel was both his first number- 
one single and album in 1956, but his music 
career was delayed by a stint in the US Army. 
On his return, Elvis scored more hits such 
as Suspicious Minds, but his personal life 
began to spiral out of control. Plagued by 
drug problems, he passed away 
in 1977. His legacy lives on in f 
a legion of impersonators to 
this day. 
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OT TING BULL 


Along with Crazy Horse, Sitting Bull is the most famous chief of the 
Lakota-Sioux tribe. A holy man turned war leader, Sitting Bull desired 
peace with the new settlers but found it impossible to agree a 
compromise. He refused to move onto reservations and was 
instrumental in the great Native American victory at Little 

Big Horn. The victory was short-lived, however, and by 1881, 
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OHIO 1930-2012 

The first man on the moon was originally 

a naval aviator before turning his attention 

to NASA. Prior to the landing, Armstrong 
performed the first successful docking of two 
vehicles in space and would later become a 
professor of Aerospace Engineering at the 
University of Cincinnati. The Apollo 11 mission 
will always be his defining moment, however, 
and when he uttered the famous words on 24 
July 1969, the Space Race changed forever. 


ANNIE OAKLEY» 


Phoebe Ann Moses was a 
complete unknown until she 
starred in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. A successful hunter from 
an early age, her sharpshooting 
abilities caught the eye of 
legendary marksman Frank E 
Butler. Starring in shows with 
him, she developed the stage 
name Annie Oakley and quickly 
rose to star billing. With the 
outbreak of World War I in 1914, 
Oakley offered to teach the 
troops shooting skills and also 
endeavoured to raise a regiment 
of female volunteers. 








Walt Disney 


The man who created 

the world’s most famous 

mouse started off 

doodling sketches on his 

notepad at high school. 
| Always an aspiring artist, 
©» Disney got his big break 

| ' animating in a Kansas 

mm 9 #4 City theatre. Later moving 
eet to Hollywood, the young 
¥ cartoonist's stock grew 

"=! rapidly and his creation, 
i) 7 Mickey Mouse, began a 
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tidal wave of success. The short Steamboat Willie kick- 
started Disney's career and he never looked back, as the 
all-conquering entertainment industry took over the world. 


_ . ) the Sioux were defeated and placed on reservations. After a » 
brief stint appearing in Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show, Sitting 
Bull was shot in 1890 after a struggle motivated by his 
rumoured connections to the Ghost Dance religious group. 
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‘Education 1S our passport 
to the future. for tomorrow 


belongs to the people who 
prepare for it today’ 


Malcolm X 


Born Malcolm Little, the future human rights activist got some 
of his inspiration from his father, who was an avid supporter of 
Marcus Garvey. After the death of his father and his mother’s 
emotional breakdown, Little moved back to his hometown of 
Boston. It was here that he joined the Nation of Islam and changed 
his surname to the iconic ‘X’. His charisma and drive 
Saw membership of the NOI rocket as his message of 
black supremacy appealed to the masses. By 1965, his 
_ fame had begun to trouble white supremacists and 
after several attempts at his life, he was shot 
while at a speaking 
engagement. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


VIRGINIA 1732-99 

The first president of the United States of America was 
much more than just a politician. Born into a wealthy 
family, George's father, Augustine, got his money from 

a booming tobacco business. Starting out in the Virginia 
Militia, Washington rose to become commander-in-chief of 
the Colonial Armies, vanquishing the British Redcoats 
from the New World. He was particularly successful in 
battles at Boston, Trenton, Saratoga and Yorktown. 


After the American Revolution, Washington 
oversaw a country that was squabbling over 
state boundaries and war debt payments. 
The only president to be unanimously 
voted into power, his death plunged 

the young nation into mourning. 


I PILGRIM FATHER 


EARLY PIONEERS MAKING A FRESH 
START IN THE NEW WORLD, PLYMUUTE 
GULUNY, UNITED oTATEs, I/Th CENTURY 


The Plymouth Colony was not the first English colonial venture in 
North America, and it certainly wasn't the most successful, but to this 
day it occupies a special part of American history. What made the 
colony different is that instead of the entrepreneurs that wished 

to make their fortune in colonies like Jamestown, the Plymouth 
settlers were fleeing religious persecution in England, seeking 

a place they could be free to practise their faith. They made 

the dangerous voyage from Plymouth, England, to North 
America, but once they stepped foot on land, they 

faced a difficult and dangerous struggle to 

create the home they dreamed of. 


BUILD LODGINGS 


Once ashore, the colony decided to settle in a 
village that was previously abandoned due to a 
plague. Thanks to this outbreak, the colonists faced 
no resistance from the weakened natives when 
settling and constructing their houses. In order to 
reduce the number of houses needed, single men 
lived with families in a plot one-half rod wide and 
three rods long for each household member. 


NEGOTIATE WITH LOCALS 


The Plymouth fathers had a tumultuous 
relationship with the native tribes. The pilgrims 
initially received a hostile welcome from natives 
with previously bad experiences of Englishmen. 
However, a Native American that spoke some 
English named Samoset made contact with the 
colonists. Through Samoset they met the chief 
of the tribe - Massasoit - and also Squanto, who 
would prove indispensable to their survival. The 
Native Americans and pilgrims were both eager 
for mutual peace and established a trading pact. 


WORK ON THE FARM 


Each colonist received 100 acres of land, and 
there was a further 1,500 acres for common 
use. These small family farms helped maintain 
the economy. The settlers learned many farming | 
techniques from the Native Americans, such as ohn Carver served as 
fertilising the soil with dead fish. The fields were the first governor of the 
full of a variety of crops and by 1624, the colony Plymouth Colony 
was self-sufficient in its food production. 
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TRADE FURS 


The fur trade was the main source of income for 
the colony. The colonists would buy their furs 

from Native Americans and then sell them on to 
Europeans. They created trading posts throughout 
the region, even as far as Maine. The importance of 
the income the trade provided was made evident 
when it was disrupted by a violent skirmish, and 
the colony's economy suffered as a result. 


COLLECTIVE WORSHIP 


The absolute focus of the Plymouth colony was 

to create a place free from religious persecution, 
and much of the settler's lives revolved around 
worship. Attendance to church was mandatory for 
all, but people could only become a member if they 
professed their faith. However, anyone who flouted 
religious rules could receive a formal warning and 
even excommunication. The church personally 
dealt with any law breakers - punishing a wide 
variety of sins from public drunkenness to adultery. 


EDUCATE THE CHILDREN 


Although direct child care was the responsibility 
of the mother, it was the father who was in charge 
of the religious wellbeing of not only his children, 
but that of his servants too. It was important that 
he provided education for his children so they 
could read the scriptures and understand religion. 
However, when children turned eight, they were 
often placed under the care of another family - 
either to learn a trade, or due to the belief that the 
children’s own parents loved them too much to 
appropriately discipline them. 


TEND TO THE SICK 


The biggest challenge the settlers faced was 
disease. Very early on, many of them suffered 

from scurvy and 50 per cent died during the first 
winter alone. By March, there were only 47 of 102 
colonists who had survived the various diseases, 
and at some points only six of the group were well 
enough to care for the others. The need for medical 
care was so desperate that the first house finished 
immediately became a hospital, and a cemetery 
soon followed. 


WELCOME NEW SETTLERS 


As the colony pushed through the difficult winter 
and became a moderate success, it attracted new 
colonists. One year after the first Pilgrims set 
foot in New England, the Fortune arrived 
with 37 new settlers. It was followed in 
July 1623 by two more ships - the Anne 
and the Little James, with 96 settlers. 
Although some passengers found colonial 
life intolerable and returned home, the 
population steadily increased from 99 to 


~The pilgrims were a 
separatist group similar 
to Puritans 


1, the population». | 
Ried fala iy Ke) almost 300 in 10 years. 


approximately yA0e\0) 
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M1 HELMET 
HOW TO STAY HEADSTRONG 


This headgear was standard 
issue for the US military since 


World War II. The helmet's hard ph ne | J »”, 
lining and hefty weight earned | | | if | . 

it the nickname the ‘steel pot’ | 14 f 

and it wasn't unusual for troops | SY /A!t | 
to customise them with peace , a Tis | 


signs or playing cards. While 


the Joker meant good luck, the ' ae, _ 
Ace of Spades was associated - } = ; 


with death. 


BODY ARMOUR 
NOT JUST ANY ORDINARY JACKET 


Loaded with ammunition pouches 


and grenade hangers, flak jackets ‘\ hyo “— vi ie MI6 RIFLE 
also provided some protection. These | r \ \ HIT-AND-MISS WEAPON 


zip-up vests could withstand case 
fragments from explosive weaponry, 
such as grenades and projectiles, but it 
was by no means bulletproof. 





What was meant to be a lightweight, low- 
maintenance successor to the M14 rifle 
caused serious problems for soldiers. The 
M16 needed to be meticulously cleaned 
otherwise it jammed, leaving troops 
unarmed in the heat of battle. Confidence 
in it was low, but some modifications 
eventually improved performance. 


SMOKE GRENADE 


SENDING STRONG SIGNALS rhe: = | "hy 
If you've ever watched Apocalypse | . ™ * M26 HAND GRENADE 
Now and wondered where the . \ AKA THE ‘TEMON GRENADE’ 


billowing coloured smoke came 


from, it's the M18 grenade. Used to Ji The successor to the Mk 2 did 
mark landing zones and casualty- away with the ‘pineapple’ exterior - 
pickup points, it was available ; earning its new citrus-y nickname 
in red, green, yellow and violet, | ~ | | - and featured a smokeless fuse 
but the colour actually beared no . ' mechanism to better conceal the 
significance. Interestingly, the green , | _ | : soldier's position. When thrown, 
smoke was found to drive away Ss a the resulting blast would impact 
swarins of bees in Vietnam. ' | See a 15-metre radius; if it didn’t kill 


the enemy, it would cause serious 
psychological damage. 


‘UTILITY TROUSERS 
JUNGLE BOOTS psionic ae 








THESE WEREN'T MADE FOR WALKING (5 "Ox resistant material that was lightweight 


and quick drying - ideal for the jungle 
The standard all-leather boots proved environment. Two large pockets hung 


useless in the jungle environment \ | from the sides and they came with leg 
and rotted away. More than just an \ “ —_ bottom drawstrings called blousing 
inconvenience, this could lead to a nasty ’ bands, which would keep the creepy 
infection known as jungle rot (the same celies at bay. 


as trench foot). They were replaced with 
canvas footwear that dried quicker, and 
featured a steel shaft in the sole to shield 
against booby traps. 
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Death Of A King 





Martin Luther King Jr rose from a simple Baptist 
minister to a crusader for nonviolent protest and racial 
equality, and his death resonated around the world 


Written by Dom Reseigh-Lincoln 


he Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s - a social and 

political upheaval that changed the United States, and 

indeed the wider world - has immortalised many of 

its most famous activists. Some were radicals, urging 

African Americans to break the shackles of enforced 
segregation and create a new nation of black supremacy, while 
others preached a policy of peace, believing only diplomacy 
and reason could undo the prejudices of old. 

Martin Luther King Jr, the son of a Baptist minister and one 
of the figureheads of the Civil Rights Movement throughout 
the 1950s and 1960s, was one such peaceful individual - but 
unlike his contemporaries, his legacy owes itself as much to 
the aftermath of his death as it does the inspirational actions 
of his life. As a figure campaigning for change in a country 
struggling to shake off its divisionist traditions, King refused 
to accept the segregation that forced African Americans into 
lives as second-class citizens. 

He organised sit-ins and led rallies and protests, but always 
promoted a mantra of nonviolence - his position as a minister 


and his natural talent for public speaking made him a force of 
nature, captivating the media and befuddling both the radical 
black activists of the movement and the white traditionalists 
refusing to alter the status quo. It also made him a target. His 
life was filled with attacks and assassination attempts, but 
whether by luck or the grace of god, King survived almost 
every one. 

In life, King was the voice of a new era, one that wanted 
to make all citizens equal in the eyes of god and the 
Constitution, a peaceful force in a nation ready to blow like a 
powder keg. In his later years, he was a key influence on the 
ratification of the Civil Rights Bill, which granted civil equality 
for African Americans, but his death helped secure the last 
- and perhaps the most vital - legislative change of the Civil 
Rights Movement: the Housing Act. The wave of mourning felt 
across the nation following his murder, however tragic, was 
exactly what was needed to ensure every citizen - regardless 
of colour or creed - could have a home that was protected 
from discrimination. 
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Death Of A King 


The rise to fame 





Born Michael King Jr in King Sr finds inspiration 
Atlanta, Georgia, he’s the in the works of German 
middle child of Reverend theologian Martin Luther. 


Michael King and Alberta 


King graduates with a BA 
in Sociology. He becomes 
a minister and enters the 


in Pennsylvania. 


King joins the Montgomery — The Southern Christian 


Bus Boycott following Rosa 


Parks’ arrest. Four days later, formed by King to battle 


he's elected the spokesman 
for the movement. 





King is arrested and 
sentenced to four months 
in prison. Presidential 


remove the sentence. 


can is 


King launches the 
Birmingham campaign. 
Nonviolent protesters are 
blasted with water canons 
and arrested during sit-ins. 


of nonviolent, and more 
importantly successful, 
protests, King appears on 


The Civil Rights Act is signed 
into law by President Lyndon 
B Johnson. King and fellow 
activists celebrate, but many 
white citizens choose to 
ignore the new law. 


Williams King. eldest son in tribute. 








He renames himself and his 






A gifted student, King 
graduates at the age of 
15 and passes the entry 


Crozer Theological Seminary exam for the prestigious 
Morehouse College. 








Leadership Conference is 


segregation and attain civil 
rights for African Americans. 





While at a book signing, King 
is stabbed in the chest by 
a mentally ill woman. He is 


candidate Kennedy helps to hospitalised but will make a 
full recovery. 










After a month of protests, 
the Birmingham agreement 
is struck, enabling African 


Americans to use shops and 
public services. 






After years as the figurehead {King delivers his iconic 


| Have A Dream speech 
to 250,000 activists on 
the steps of the Lincoln 


the cover of Time magazine. Memorial, Washington DC. 
OE 


A day after he delivers 

his final /'‘ve Been To The 
Mountaintop speech, King 
is fatally shot in Memphis. 
Riots and mourning engulf 
the US. 








THE DAYS BEFORE 
As Martin Luther King Jr made the fateful steps towards 


that final evening in Memphis, the years-long Civil 
Rights Movement was reaching its crescendo 


In 1968, after more than a decade of activism, 

true change was finally about to become a 

reality for African Americans living in the United 
States. Despite the abolition of slavery during 

the presidency of Abraham Lincoln, non-white 
citizens still lived a half life, forced into segregation 
and robbed of the equality championed in the 
Constitution. Now, with spring in full swing, Martin 
Luther King Jr and the Civil Rights Movement had 
done (to some) the unthinkable: they had changed 
the opinions of the people with power, people with 
the power to change the law. 

Yet with the bill mere months away from being 
signed into law, those final days of King’s life 
were becoming a tense affair. The movement was 
splintering, with more aggressive elements, such 
as the Black Panthers group, 
bringing negative attention i 
to the cause. Progress was 
being made, but riots were 
becoming as common as the 
peaceful protests promoted by 
King. Events were boiling to a 
crescendo. 

Of course, such a radical 
change did not occur overnight, 
but recent actions had set 
events into an even swifter 
motion. The Civil Rights bill 
itself had originally been called 
for by President John F Kennedy 
in 1963 - charismatic yet ferocious in his political 
demeanour, JFK was a force to be reckoned with, 
but even he encountered considerable resistance 
(and calls for a counter bill) in the Senate. His 
assassination later that year rocked the nation, but 
it also passed the presidency to Lyndon B Johnson 
- aman as passionate about achieving true equality 
for American citizens as his predecessor. 

King followed the path of the bill with great 
interest, and his presence in many of the Senate 
hearings throughout its existence bound the 
two together. King met with President Johnson 
a number of times as the bill inched towards 
completion. Such a realisation enabled King to 
begin to focus his attention elsewhere: specifically, 
the need to improve the lives of the USA's poorest 
people and his opposition to the Vietnam War. 

By 1968, the efforts of Martin Luther King 
Jr and the Civil Rights Movement were finally 
starting to affect the country where it mattered: 
in government. Three years earlier, the movement 
had helped usher in the first true legislative change 
for all citizens regardless of colour - the Voting Act, 
which finally provided lawful rights for African 








Americans. Now, King and his compatriots had 
their eyes on the biggest prize of all: amending the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Despite so many years at the head of the Civil 
Rights Movement, and legislative change very 
much a reality for African Americans across 
the country, King was still leading the charge 
on all fronts. In 1968, he was organising 
the ‘Poor People’s Campaign’, which aimed 
to address the serious economic deficit 
that alienated poorer areas of society. More 
importantly, it was a multicultural cause. King was 
determined to address the poor living conditions of 
all Americans, regardless of ethnicity. 
On 28 March, King made his first major push 
of the campaign, directing his attention not 
towards Washington DC 
as he had in the past, but 
towards Memphis and 
the ongoing Memphis 
Sanitation Strike. The 
strike - which saw 1,300 
black workers walk out 
due to dangerous working 
conditions, discrimination 
and the horrific deaths 
of two workers - was 
national news, and King 
a | Was determined to use 

= Memphis as a catalyst to 

| kick start the campaign. 

However, an unusual burst of riots and 
violent incidents brought the campaign 
considerable negative press, with high-ranking civil 
rights activist Bayard Rustin even pulling out of 
the campaign because he felt it was too broad 
and unrealistic in its goals of demanding 
widespread economic rejuvenation. 

On 3 April, King flew into Memphis 
proper in order to make a speech at the 
Mason Temple (the world headquarters of 
the Church of God in Christ) - his flight was 
initially delayed due to a bomb threat, but he 
made it in time to make the address. 

The speech, I've Been To The Mountaintop, 
became one of King’s most iconic and well-known 
orations. “Somewhere I read of the freedom of 
assembly,” he declared. “Somewhere I read of 
the freedom of speech. Somewhere I read 
of the freedom of press. Somewhere I read 
that the greatness of America is the right 
to protest for rights. And so just as I say, we 
aren't going to let dogs or water hoses turn us 
around. We aren't going to let any injunction 
turn us around. We are going on.” 


Death Of A King 
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You don't become a figurehead 
of the Civil Right's Movement, 
nonviolent or otherwise, without 
making some influential foes 


J Edgar Hoover 
When it comes to counting your 
enemies, having the radical 
director of the FBI as one of 
them is a feat in and unto itself. 
While it's not been proven that 
a KoXe)Y(=1 mm ar-(eMr-] ahve) 8) (-ced (0) am Ke) 
King's objectives in the Civil 
Rights Movement, he did attempt 
to destabilise its progress upon 
discovering communist spies among 
his top advisers. 


Governor George 
ENE eS 


When George Wallace took 
the Oath of Office for the 
governorship of Alabama, he 
* ee brought with him an iron desire 
| to enforce and maintain racial 
segregation. It was a stance he 
pursued for many years, especially 
in spite of King's movements, but 
he would recant his views in later life. 


Malcolm X 
While Malcolm X and Martin Luther 
King Jr weren't enemies as 
individuals, their beliefs on how 
to achieve equality for African 
Americans were, for a certain 
amount of time, polarised in 
the extreme. In his early years, 
Malcolm X struggled with King's 
staunch stance of nonviolence, 
believing that equality could only be 
achieved through force. 


Stokely Carmichael 
Once upon a time, a young Stokely 
Carmichael was a devoted and 
passionate supporter of King's 
SNCC, but like many young 
adopters, he eventually became 
frustrated with the slow progress 
of the movement. He would 
go on to coin and promote the 
term ‘black power’ - a phrase King 
would describe as “an unfortunate 
choice of words.” 


One eC iks Fl 
Much like Malcolm X, Yeshitela 
, (born Joseph Waller) rejected 
King’s ideas of racial integration, 
instead believing that the US 
(as well as the wider world) 
could only prosper under black 
supremacy and a new African 
nation. He continued to be active 


in violent protests and, unlike 
Malcolm X, he never rescinded those 
supremacist views. 
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K ASSASSINATION 


from a simple stroll onto a motel balcony to the 4 April 1968 
light of an unsuspecting assassin, we break 
down the murder of a civil rights icon 





















é 3 By April 1968, Martin Luther King 
Ny _“ = Jr and the Civil Rights Movement 
| | ~. had almost achieved all of their 
Rit ee goals - the Civil Rights Act had 
been signed into law a mere two 


* 
“days earlier and the Housing Bill 
Act, which protected the homes 
of all citizens, was coming into 
_ effect. Equality was fast becoming 


a reality, broadcast across the airwaves of every TV and radio 

around the world, and King remained the triumphant face of 

peaceful activism in defiance of age-old tensions and domestic 
uncertainty. And so, with victory all but certain, King travelled 3 

to Memphis for his last push to the mountaintop. iam 
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pat pet 
Earlier in the day, ex-convict James Earl Ray 
had used local news reports and newspapers to 
determine where King would be staying. At about 
3.30pm, he rents room 5B in the run-down Bessie 
Brewster boarding house, situated across the street from 
the Lorraine Motel. Ray then heads out and purchases a pair 
of binoculars for $41.55 from a local store, and returns to 
the room to watch from his vantage point at the boarding 
house. He uses a spot in the communal bathroom as a 
sniping position and waits for King to appear. 
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It's a balmy evening in 

Memphis Tennessee and 

Martin Luther King Jr, key 

members of his entourage and a large 
contingent of the movement are 
staying in the birthplace of rock and roll 
following King's delivery of the iconic 
I've Been To The Mountaintop speech 
at the Mason Temple the day before. 
King is staying at the Lorraine Motel, a 
two-storey building on Mulberry Street 
in downtown Memphis. A popular choice 
for King when staying in Bluff City, he 
has just finished getting ready for a 
dinner with local minister Billy Kyles. 





a Ya 
Booked into room 306, King has just finished 
shaving (he's running late due to an animated 
conversation with minister Kyles). A group of civil 
rights members (James Bevel, Chauncey Eskridge, 
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| / With his single shot striking true, James Earl 
Ray begins preparing to leave. He places his 
high-velocity rifle, binoculars, a small radio 

and a newspaper into a box and wraps it in an old 
green blanket. Mulberry Street and the surrounding area 
has already descended into chaos. The shot was loud and 
everyone knows King is staying across the street. Ray places 
the bundled box outside the Canipe’s Amusement Store 
next to the boarding house. He quickly walks to his nearby 
car, a white Mustang, and drives away as police arrive. 














Jesse Jackson, Hosea Williams, Andrew Young and the driver 
Solomon Jones Jr) are waiting out front in a white Cadillac. 
Wiping away the shaving powder, King steps out onto the 
balcony. A single shot rings out; it strikes King through the 
cheek. Kyles is halfway down the stairs outside when he 
hears the shot and rushes back to King's room. 









The weapon 


Within a few minutes of the shot being fired on that fateful 
evening in 1968, Memphis police found a Remington 760 
‘Gamemaster' (a high-velocity rifle), several unspent rounds 
and a number of other effects wrapped up in a bundle. 
Interestingly, the rifle was not found at a vantage point - 
instead it was discovered abandoned outside the Canipe's 
Amusement Store across the street from the Lorraine Motel 
where King was staying. However, FBI and local police reports 
differ on whether the rifle was actually the one used to kill, 
with some suggesting the bullet recovered from King's body 
was incompatible with the purported murder weapon. 
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was Ray’s 
motivation? 


Ray had racist 
beliefs 


While he was born in Illinois, Ray 

and his family eventually relocated to 
Bowling Green, Missouri - a city with a 
considerable Ku Klux Klan presence. Drawn 
in by the radical yet influential views of the 
KKK, Ray reportedly embraced its racist 
views at a young age - it's these views, 
tempered by a life of poverty and crime, 
that may have driven Ray to kill one of the 
most prominent African Americans in the 
country’s history. 


He was, and 
always had been, 
a poor man 


Some believe that one of Ray's motives for 
the killing may have been purely financial. 
He'd been born into poverty and had 
struggled on the breadline for most of his 
life. Unable to find success in education, 
Ray's youth and subsequently adulthood 
spiralled into a mixture of petty crime and 
prison spells. There's a possibility that the 
mysterious ‘Raoul’ character - who Ray was 
adamant had hired him to carry out the 
assassination - could have paid him to take 
the shot. 


leKcmi\echelnremnans 
infamy 


For most of his life, Ray had lived 

in inherent obscurity. Born into a life 
of abject poverty with little aptitude for 
education, Ray found a sense of twisted 
purpose and confidence as a criminal. 
There's a possibility that Ray, Knowing the 
global media attention the death of King 
would garner, wanted the macabre celebrity 
status being an assassin would bring. 
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With the country in a state of shock and national 
mourning, the attention of the world turned to the man 


who took the fatal shot 


Within moments of unleashing the bullet that 
would take Martin Luther King Jr's life, James Earl 
Ray packed his rifle and other effects into a box, 
Wrapped it in an old cloth and fled the boarding 
house he'd been using to stalk the outspoken 
minister. Dumping the bundled box outside a 
nearby amusement arcade, Ray had run to his 
white Mustang and sped out of Memphis as King 
lay dying on the first floor of the Lorraine Hotel. 

In the days that followed, Ray acquired a 
Canadian passport under the false name of Ramon 
George Sneyd and took shelter in the city of 
Ontario. The FBI issued a warrant for his arrest, 
adding him to their notorious Most Wanted list 
while also putting an APB out on all of his known 
aliases. Two months later, on 8 June, while he 
was attempting to leave the United Kingdom, 
check-in staff realised the name Sneyd was on the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police watch list. Airport 
officials also discovered a second passport on Ray 
under another assumed alias. 

Ray was immediately arrested, and extradited 
to the United States a few days later. In the two 
months since his flight, the FBI had begun what 
would, at the time, become the most expensive 
investigation in the Bureau's history. The manhunt 
to find Ray had spread across five countries, 
bolstered by an international outcry at the 
senseless death of a pro-nonviolence campaigner. 
Now, with Ray finally in custody, the judicial 
process could begin. 

So what was the case against Ray? Did the 
authorities have irrefutable evidence of his 
involvement? In fact, what the prosecution had was 
purely circumstantial evidence, but all of it placed 
Ray at the scene of the murder. The rifle used to 
gun down King bore Ray's fingerprints, as did 
the binoculars he'd bought earlier that day and a 
newspaper he'd read to gain information on King's 
whereabouts. 


Ray initially confessed to everything to avoid a 
death sentence, but three days later he withdrew 
his guilty plea. According to Ray, a mysterious man 
called ‘Raoul’ (whom Ray had met in Canada) had 
orchestrated the entire operation, directing Ray to 
purchase a rifle and reserve a specific room at the 
Betty Brewster boarding house. Evidence of such 
a figure, beyond Ray's own testimony, was never 
found, and with Ray's troubled history with the law, 
the prosecution was assured of its confidence in 
Ray as the killer. 

But what had led him into this position? Ever 
since his teenage years, Ray had been a habitual 
criminal. Bold but predominantly unsuccessful in 
his career, his rap sheet was a pockmarked road 
of armed robberies and thefts. He'd escaped from 
prison a number of times, including an excursion 
from Missouri State Prison the year before King 
was gunned down. Unafraid of wielding a weapon, 
Ray was described as fearless - but his crimes 
had never gone as far as murder. A petty thief, 
undoubtedly, but a killer? 
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Ray adamantly denied he killed King (a stand 
he kept until his death in 1998). However, despite 
the purely circumstantial evidence - including 
witnesses who identified Ray fleeing the scene - he 
was convicted of King’s murder and sentenced to 
99 years in prison. 

So why was Ray convicted on such a slim case of 
evidence? Conspiracy theories continue to run rife 
as to the inner machinations of the prosecution's 
case, but one fact was clear: someone had to be 
made accountable. Five years earlier, the president 
himself had been gunned down in a similar 
fashion. Captured on film and immortalised in the 
minds of all, it left the nation shocked at the simple 
yet barbaric act of assassination. Much like King, 
JFK was a popular and charismatic figure and his 
very public execution galvanised the US into a 
common desire for justice. 

JFK's death was a shocking twist on a Cold War 
backdrop; King's assassination, however shocking, 
united the nation in collective mourning. It didn't 
quell the violence perpetuated by the movement's 
more radical elements, but it did accelerate the road 
towards equality. Three months after his death, 
the Civil Rights Act was signed into law, finally 
ensuring the constitutional rights of every citizen 
against unlawful persecution and segregation. 


Toles) evauchea mn atcre)@lcts 


Many remain convinced there’s more to the story 


fat maemiscincsacelers 
‘Raoul’ 


Ray remained 
adamant he had 
been hired by a man 
named Raoul. He 
had apparently met 
him in Canada and 
travelled with him 
to Memphis to oversee the hit. The 
FBI dismissed this claim, but in 1998 
a retired FBI agent revealed he had 
found pieces of paper in Ray's car 
referring to such a suspect. 


Lloyd Jowers 
ordered the hit 


One theory doesn't 
even include Ray 
as the shooter. It 

centres on Lloyd 

Jowers, who ran 

the Jim's Grill bar 

across the road from 
the Lorraine Motel where King was 
staying. Jowers, in 1993, claimed 
Memphis produce dealer Frank 
Liberto paid him $100,000 to hire a 
hitman - and it wasn't Ray. 


It was a 
government hit 


According to Ray's 
last lawyer, William 
Pepper, the US 
government was 
behind it. In his book, 
The Truth Behind The 
Murder Of Martin 
Luther King, Pepper claims a mafia 
hitman was hired, with the CIA, the 
FBI and army intelligence all involved 
in the plot to halt King's influence 
and frame the unwitting Ray. 
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you know? 


40 government officials 
Volcom cli(ce Bcomantcime lame 
Watergate, but Nixon was 
not one - he was pardoned 
by Gerald Ford soon 
after resigning 


¥-Timeline~. 


17 JUNE 1972 


Five men are arrested 
for attempting to 
burgle the Watergate 
complex. The 
investigation finds 
they were aiming to 
wiretap the Democratic 
Party offices. 
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_ The FBI reports that Still largely untainted 
by the scandal, 
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behalf of the CRP. pF landslide victory, 

rn actually increasing 
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% Special prosecutor 


Archibald Cox 
demands the 
release of White 
House tapes as part 
of his investigation. 

Nixon refuses and 

has Cox dismissed. 
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Bluffer’s Guide 
THE WATERGATE SCANDAL 


What was it? 


The Watergate scandal began with the arrest of 

five men for breaking into the Democratic Party 
headquarters at the Watergate complex in Washington 
DC. What at first seemed to be a minor crime escalated 
when the FBI connected cash found on the burglars to 


the Committee for the Re-Election of the 


President (CRP), the official organisation that campaigned 
on behalf of President Richard Nixon. The president 
denied any wrongdoing, but subsequent evidence revealed 
that Nixon and his staff were aware of the break-in 

almost as soon as it happened and sought to hamper the 
investigation. Conversations that took place in the Oval 
Office had been found on a tape-recording system from 
the White House, but were only released after a series of 
court battles during which Nixon tried to avoid handing 
them over. The public opinion and political support for 


corrupt president plummeted upon hearing 
Facing near-certain impeachment and 


conviction by Congress, Nixon resigned the presidency. 


did it happen? 


The true purpose of the break-in has never been 
revealed, although some of the burglars later said they 


to find evidence that Cuban communists 


were helping to fund the Democratic Party. However, the 
break-in was just one example of a range of ‘dirty tricks’ 
employed by Nixon and his aides, including bugging the 


offices and phones of political opponents. That alone was 
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enough to harm the president's reputation, but the real 
damage was done when Nixon was implicated in attempts 
to cover up the scandal by ordering the CIA to block the 


FBI investigation on the 
grounds of national security. 
Were it not for the tenacious 
investigations by the courts 
and media - in particular 

by Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein of the Washington 
Post and prosecutor 
Archibald Cox - the cover up 
might have succeeded. 


Tt 


was involved? 


Richard Nixon 

1913-94 

Forever tainted by Watergate, Nixon's 
popularity plunged as evidence of his part 
in political dirty tricks came out. 


Mark Felt 

1913-2008 

Known for years only as Deep Throat, the 
associate director of the FBI was the source 
that tipped off the Washington Post. 





The ‘smoking gun’ With pressure 





tape is released 
- an Oval Office 
recording 
indicating that 
F Nixon was involved 
from the early days 
of the cover up. 


mounting on him 
| and impeachment 
looking inevitable, 
Nixon resigns the 
presidency and 
is replaced by Vice 
President Gerald Ford. 





John Mitchell 

1913-88 

Director of the CRP, Mitchell oversaw 
many of the dirty tricks and later served 19 
months in prison. 
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Every issue packed with... 
100% Real Crime — up close with serial 
killers, organised crime, gangsters and 
crime scene technology 
Strange Cases — the weirdest real-life 
crimes from around the globe 


Crime Scene — images from famous cases 


°§ SICMEST PSYCHOS 






From the notorious serial killers of 
the Age of Aquarius to the ruthless 
mob bosses of the Jazz Age and 
beyond, Real Crime is the first 
high-quality true crime magazine 
on the newsstand. Every issue 

of Real Crime reveals the untold 
Stories behind the world’s most 
gripping cases, the breathtaking 
experiences of investigators and 
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accounts of how lawbreakers were 
finally brought to justice. 







Interview — an unflinching Q&A with a 
top investigator 

Cold Case — an unsolved mystery in 
forensic detail with witness statements 
and theories 

Reviews — books, films and TV shows 





save 590% onthe cover price— ~ 
just £2 an issue! | 


Never miss an Issue 


Enjoy FREE delivery 
direct to your door 


Order by 31st August, 
using code NEW15 to take 
advantage of this great saving! 


Calls cost 7p per minute + your telephone company’s access charge 


Www.imaginesubs.co.uk/crime 
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acques de Molay was calm. Through seven long 
years of accusations, trials, torture, denials and 
confessions, he had been anything but calm, 
but as the frail, bearded man was led out onto 
the Ile aux Juifs on the Seine, he did not weep 
or tremble. A crowd had gathered to watch the old 
man die, and a pyre had been erected on the small 
island, ready to be lit and claim his soul. De Molay was 
stripped of the rags that were once clothes, down to 
his threadbare shirt, then the guards strapped his thin, 
pale body to the stake. Finally, the silent man spoke. 
He asked to be turned to face the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and that his hands be freed so he could die in 
prayer. These requests were granted, and De Molay 
bowed his head in silent prayer as the pyre was lit. The 
flames grew fast, and as the tongues of fire lashed up 














around his body, he spoke once more, his voice rising 
above the crackle of the flames. 

“God knows who is in the wrong and has sinned!" 
he proclaimed. “Misfortune will soon befall those 
who have wrongly condemned us; god will avenge 
our deaths. Make no mistake, all who are against us 
will suffer because of us!" The flames rose higher, but 
the pain did not tell on his face. “Pope Clement, King 
Philip - hear me now!” His voice roared. “Within a year 
you will answer for your crimes before the presence of 
god!” After these final words, De Molay fell silent, and 
the flames claimed his soul. 

Before the year was over, Pope Clement and Philip 
IV were dead. Clement finally succumbed to a long 
illness on 20 April 1314, and the French king died after 
a hunting accident on 29 November 1314, aged just 46. 



































































Bey SFigquees 


The men who destroyed the 


Pines and those who fought 
to defend it | 


Jacques : ~ 


ream Cr) Fe 
1949-18 nt A 


The 23rd and last grand 
master of the Knights 
Templar. Little is known 
of De Molay’s early life, 
but he subsequently ' 
became the most well known 
Templar. He aimed to reform the 
Order, a goal he was never able to fulfil. 


Philip IV of 
yrlile= . 
1268 - 29 NOVEMBER 1314 
Also known as the Iron | 
King, Philip led France si 
from a feudal country 4 
to a centralised state. Lon 
He had great belief in an ~~ 


all-powerful monarchy, and it mS JI 
was his ambition to fill thrones 
worldwide with his relatives. As well as | 
destroying the Knights Templar, he also Lo 
expelled Jews from France. | 


‘ . 
Clement V 
1264-1314 ha 
Born Raymond Bertrand - 
de Got, Clement was 
made pope on 5 June 
1305. There is some . 
' dispute over his loyalty to 
Philip IV, with some painting 
him as nothing but a tool for the French ' 
king, while others believing he showed . 
surprising resistance. Either way, he is now 
remembered as the pope who suppressed 
the Knights Templar. & 
Guillaume “ 


de Nogaret 

eit ell 

Keeper of the seal to 

Philip IV of France, 
Guillaume had previously 
- played a role in the 
dispute between Philip and 
Pope Boniface; apparently 
persuading the king to kidnap the - 
pope. He also had a central part in the fall of 
the Knights Templar, forcing members to give 
testimony against the Order. 


Geoffroi de * 


Me rigi ls 

5 ) } UNKNOWN — af 
' Serving as preceptor of 
Normandy, Charney was 
a member of the Knights 
Templar from a young age 
and rose through the ranks. 
Like much of his order, he was 
arrested, tortured and confessed, 
then later retracted his statement. Charney 
was the only one of the three senior leaders 
arrested to rally by his master's side and deny 
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Hundreds of Templars were 
burned at the stake at the 
order of Philip IV of France 
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De Molay’s order was all but extinct, but the curse 
of the last grand master of the Knights Templar 
would live on in infamy. 

Jacques de Molay’s famous last words may not 
have actually been spoken by the grand master 
himself. Like so many aspects of the Knights 
Templar, they have been distorted by myth and 
legend, and today we just don't know if he cursed 
his betrayers with his dying breath. Thanks to their 
sudden and dramatic fall, an array of rumours, 
myths and conspiracies have persisted about the 
mysterious order, obscuring their true humble 
beginnings and devastating end that rocked 
14th-century Europe. 

After the city of Jerusalem was captured by 
Christian forces in the First Crusade, many 









journey to the Holy Land. However, 
this route was not safe for the 
Christians to travel along, 
so several knights charged 
themselves with protecting 7 
the roads from robbers and (3 
brigands. This guild of | 
knights was founded 
on Christmas Day 1119 
onthe spot that marks , 
the place where Jesus po 
was crucified. As f 
their headquarters 
were located on the 
Temple Mount, they 
became known 
as ‘Knights of the 
Temple’, or Knights 
Templar. 

Although the 
Order began in virtual 
poverty, relying on 
donations to survive, they 
quickly became one of the = 






TEMPLAR 











most powerful monastic orders in eye a. 


the Medieval world. With papal approval, 

money, land and eager young noblemen poured 
into the Templars’ resources. Serving as the West's 
first uniformed standing army in their white tunics 
emblazoned with a fiery red cross, the Templars 
achieved legendary status in battle. 

This reputation as god's warriors was encouraged 
by their victory at the Battle of Montgisard, where 
500 Templars helped an army numbering a few 
thousand defeat 26,000 of Saladin's soldiers. As 
well as being a mighty military force, they also 
controlled a vast financial network, which has been 
recognised as the world's first modern banking 
system. Many nobles who wished to join the 
crusades placed their wealth under the control of 
the Templars, who then issued them with letters 
of credit. This could be used at Templar houses 
around the world to ‘withdraw’ their funds. By 
the 13th century, the Templars were one of the 
most powerful and wealthy organisations in the 
world, entirely unaware that a dramatic and terrible 
fate awaited them. However, it would not be the 
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BETRAYAL OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 


Muslims in the East who would bring about their 
downfall, but their fellow Christians in the West. 

After the fall of Acre in 1291, the West lost its 
last Christian possessions in the Holy Land. The 
Templars were cast out from their origins and 
stripped of their raison d’étre. When Jacques de 
Molay ascended as grand master in 1293, he had 
one goal in mind - to reclaim what the Templars 
had lost. De Molay travelled across the West 
to rustle up support; he received it from Pope 
Boniface and Edward I of England. But the crusade 
was a disaster, and De Molay lost 120 knights 
trying to land in Syria. In 1306, the Templars 
supported a coup in Cyprus that forced Henry II to 
abdicate in favour of his brother. 

These actions did not go by unnoticed. Many 


European pilgrims chose to make the _—e—m@—— = onarchs in countries with powerful 


M Templar presences began to feel 

‘ uneasy - with their power, what 

was to stop the Templars 
supporting baron uprisings 

in their own countries? The 

Templars had also been very 
vocal in their desire to 
form their own state, 
similar to Prussia’s 
== Teutonic Knights 

& and the Knights 
\ Hospitaller, another 
Catholic military 
order, in Rhodes. 
In 1305, De 
Molay received a 
letter from Pope 
Clement V, then 
based in France, 
¥ concerning the 
y possibility of merging 
"the Templars with the 
tou Hospitaller. De Molay was 
— =~ ardently against the idea, but 
in 1306 Clement invited both grand 
masters to France to discuss the issue 
further, instructing them to “come hither without 
delay, with as much secrecy as possible.” De Molay 
arrived in 1307, but Foulques de Villaret, the leader 
of the Hospitaller, was either delayed or sensed 
something was amiss, as he did not arrive, and 
while the pope and De Molay waited, an entirely 
different subject of discussion was raised. 

Two years previously, an ousted Templar had 
accused the Order of many criminal charges, and 
although they were generally believed to be false, 
King Philip IV of France had recently brought 
them back into discussion. De Molay, tiring of the 
ludicrous accusations, asked Clement to look into 
the matter to rid him of the whole messy situation. 
On 24 August, Clement wrote to Philip, saying 
that he did not believe the accusations but would 
start an inquiry “not without great sorrow, anxiety 
and upset of heart,” and advised Philip to take no 
further action. Philip did not listen. At dawn on 
Friday 13 October, the king's forces arrested every 
Templar they could find in France. 
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BETRAYAL OF THE KNIGHT 
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Od 
os 
é members at their peak 
| = witnesses gave 
' | evidence against 
. L iu w= the Order before 
2 May 1310 - compared 
to 198 after 
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witnesses defended the 
Order before 12 May 1310 
- compared to 14 after 


Templars burned to 
death in May 1310 
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9 knights were originally 
gathered to protect pilgrims 
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200,000 


livres paid by the Knights Hospitallers to 
the French king as ‘compensation’ 
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he had a reputation as a rash and violent king. 
Philip had previously clashed with Pope Boniface 
VII, and launched an anti-papal campaign against 
him. Believing France should have centralised 
royal power, the feud escalated and ended with 
Philip attempting to kidnap the pope in 1303 to 
bring him to France to face charges of heresy. The 
shock ultimately killed Boniface, whose successor, 
Benedict XI, was then only in the position for 
nine months before his own death. This allowed 
the king to appoint his selection, Clement, to the 
papacy. Philip had also previously arrested wealthy 
Italian bankers in the city, stripping them of their 
assets; then his target switched to the Jews, who 
were thrown out of the kingdom. These actions 
can be easily explained - Philip had inherited a 
kingdom on the brink of financial crisis, and he 
also believed that his authority was above that of 
the pope. Not only did he owe the Templars a great 
deal of money, but their link to the church made 
them the perfect choice for establishing the power 
of the monarchy. With their plans to form their 
own state, the Order had basically sealed their own 
fate. The Templars had to fall for Philip to rise. 
When the Templars in France were arrested, the 
charges put against them were heresy, sodomy, 





Philip IV’s harsh actions were not unprecedented; 











This painting was created when 
rumours were rife that De Molay 
had re-captured Jerusalem 


blasphemy and denying Christ. By charging them 
with heresy, Philip could paint himself as a soldier 
of Christ, similar to that of his sainted grandfather 
Louis IX. But his actions were a violation of the 


church in Rome's orders, and Clement was furious. 


Philip had likely believed the pope to be a frail 
and infirm old man and certainly not a threat, but 
Clement wrote angrily to Philip, accusing him of 
violating every rule in this “act 
of contempt towards the — 
Roman Church.” Ct 

This did little to help the | 
brothers of the temple. Some 
15,000 Templars now resided 
in the prisons of France, 
many of whom were x 
not nobles or knights, 
but mere farmers and 
shepherds. De Molay 
didn't escape capture 
either; just a day after 
acting as pallbearer at the 
funeral of the king's sister- 
in-law, the grand master 
was arrested along with the 
rest of his order. Philip seized 
their land and property and 

















set about ensuring he obtained the confessions he 
needed to smash the Order to pieces. 

There was one very simple way of acquiring 
confessions, and Philip employed it to great success: 
torture. Philip's inguisitors utilised a variety of 
horrific and demoralising methods to break the 
men’s wills. The rack, which stretched a victim's 
body and dislocated his joints, was frequently 
used, as was strappado, which involved binding a 
victim's hands with rope that ran 
up a pulley, raising him in the 
air, then dropping him rapidly. 

The soles of prisoners’ feet 
were greased then set alight 
with flame, teeth were pulled 
and limbs were flayed. The 
men were confined to cold, 
dark cells, and those who did 
not survive the torture were 
secretly buried. One anonymous 
| writer in 1308 wrote of the 
conditions in the cells: “The 
human tongue cannot express 
the punishment, afflictions, 
miseries, taunts, and dire kinds 
of torture suffered by the said 
innocents in the space of three 
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months, since the day of their arrest, since by day 
and night constant sobs and sighs have not ceased 
in their cells, nor have cries and gnashing of teeth 
ceased in their tortures... Truth kills them, and lies 
liberate them from death." 

It 1s of no surprise that when the Templars were 
brought to trial, many confessed to the various 
offences put against them. The Order was faced 
with five initial charges: the renouncement of and 
spitting on the cross during initiation; the kissing 
of the initiate on the navel, mouth and posteriors; 
the permitting of homosexual acts; that the cord 
they wore had been wrapped around an idol they 
worshipped; and that they did not consecrate the 
host during mass. Over the trials, the charges 
against the Templars grew and grew in number, 
Tanging from burning infants to abusing virgins 
and even forcing young brethren to eat the ashes of 
the dead. Although these charges seem outrageous 
and somewhat farfetched today, Philip was 
operating at a time when paranoia and suspicion 
surrounding god and the devil was so rife that it 
could be reasonably believed that such devilish 
practices had infiltrated the church. 

In hearings presided over by the inquisitors 
who had overseen the torture, 134 of 138 brothers 
confessed to one or more of the charges. De Molay 


Pope Honorius II recognised the 
Order of the Knights Templar at 
the Council of Troyes in 1129 





himself signed a confession after undergoing the 
flaying of his limbs and testicles. This was quickly 
followed by matching confessions from all senior 
members of the Order. However, when Clement 
insisted the confessions be heard before a papal 
committee, De Molay and his men did an about 
turn. Safely away from Philip's control, De Molay 
retracted his confession, claiming he only gave it 
initially due to the torture he suffered. The other 
Templars followed suit and Philip's plans for a swift 
and brutal end to the Order vanished. 

In an attempt to convince Clement, Philip visited 
him at Poitiers and sent 72 Templars to confess 
before him. He had his forces dispense pamphlets 
and give speeches concerning the depravity of the 
Templars. Philip warned that if the pope didn't act, 
he would have to be removed in order to defend 
Catholicism. Harangued, bulhed and now under 
virtual house arrest, Clement gave in and ordered 
an investigation into the Templars. De Molay and 
the other senior members retracted their retractions 
and Philip's grand plans were in motion once again. 

The Templars had nothing in the form of legal 
council; De Molay expressed desires to defend 
his order but was unable to as a “poor, unlettered 
knight." In 1310, two Templars with legal training 
made an impressive defence against the charges 
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WORSHIP OF 
AN IDOL CALLED 
BAPHOMET 


Templars would often 
advance ahead of the troops 
in key battles of the Crusades 
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According to legend, as he 
burned at the stake, Jacques 
de Molay cursed the king 
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- insisting that the Templars were not ws 
only innocent but also at the sharp PA 
end of a cruel plot. The tide was 

beginning to turn in the Templars’ y 
favour, so Philip madeaswift f 
and brutal decision. On 12 May i 
1310, 54 Templars who had { 
previously withdrawn 


their confessions were 
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and slaughtered on their 
journey to Jerusalem 


Se loudly protested their innocence. 


They denied their confessions, 
insisting their order was 
nothing but holy and 
pure. For seven years of 
imprisonment, De Molay 
had failed to defend his 
order, but now he was 
doing it - with his life. 











This was completely “9 
, unexpected, and 
A left the cardinals 
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s The Templars were accused 


of worshipping a pagan 
idol called Baphomet 





defenders disappeared | 
from prison. 

With nobody to | 
defend them, the 
Templar case crumbled. 4 
Under extreme pressure \ 
from Philip and likely legend 
wishing to rid himself of % Templars 
the whole matter once and Si Seah 
for all, Clement issued an edict  “SqRpyRy 
that officially dissolved the Order. “il 
This didn't mean the brothers were — 
guilty, but it was the end of the Knights 
Templar for good. Much to Philip's annoyance, a 
second papal bull was issued that transferred the 
Templars’ wealth to the Hospitaller. Finally, the 
bull ‘Considerantes Dudum’ allowed each province 
to deal with the Templars residing there as they 
saw fit. The fate of the leaders, however, was in the 
hands of the church. 

De Molay and three of his senior members 
languished in prison, awaiting news of their fates. 
Finally, on 18 March 1314, the leaders were led out 
to a platform in front of Notre Dame to hear their 
sentences. All four were old men; De Molay was, 
by now, at least 70, while the others ranged from 
50-60. Due to their earlier confessions, they were 
found guilty of heresy and condemned to life 
imprisonment. Two of the men silently accepted 
their fate, but faced with living out the rest of his 
life starving in a dank, dark cell as the last leader of 
a humiliated and disgraced order, De Molay finally 
found his voice. To the shock of the crowd, and 
the horror of the cardinals, the grand master and 
his loyal master of Normandy, Geoffroi de Charney, 
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confused about what 
to do. When the news 
reached Philip, he was 
furious. He ruled that 
as the Templars were 
now professing their 
innocence, they were 
guilty of being relapsed 
heretics, the punishment 
ao : for which was death by 
mS ~Csfire. Before the end of the day, 
_—_ De Molay and De Charney were 
dead. Instead of living out his final days 
disgraced in a cell, De Molay’s final moments of 
bravery led many to hail him as a martyr. 

The remaining Templars were not released from 
their monastic vows and many were subjected to 
penances such as lengthy prison sentences. Others 
joined the Knights Hospitallers and some were 
sent to live out their remaining days in isolated 
monasteries. Even with these numbers accounted 
for, there are still question marks over what 
happened to the tens of thousands of brothers 
across Europe. The Order's archive was never found 
along with the majority of their treasures, leading 
many to believe that the Templars received some 
sort of warning, allowing many to escape prior 
to the initial arrests. Various conspiracy theories 
regarding the fate of the remaining Templars have 
been concocted, from the proposition that they 
escaped on a fleet of ships to western Scotland to 
them becoming Swiss freedom fighters. Although 
we do know the sad tale that ended the Order, 
the mystery of what became of the remaining 
Templars is likely to stay unsolved. 
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Tiginating in central Asia, the Black Death 
has travelled along the Silk Road and hit 
central Europe at rapid and unstoppable 
speed. By June 1348, it has reached 
England, which is in the process of evolving 
into a formidable power. However, the country 
is completely unprepared for the disease. 
Medical knowledge is minimal and rulers have 


WHERE TO STAY 


There is no single safe place to stay to escape 
the disease. If just one person brings the 
plague to even the most remote of villages, 

it can devastate it in a matter of weeks. The 
geographical spread of the disease is fairly 
even all over England, but survivors are often 
those in higher society who are able to escape 
as soon as the plague hits. It's a good idea to 
avoid squalid and dirty places and stick to 
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no idea where the illness has come from or 
how it is spreading. In a time when religious 
fervour is rampant, people have looked to the 
heavens for an answer, and their faith in the 
church has been rocked after receiving none. 
With no way of fighting it, the plague has 
spread rapidly, and within a year has covered 


the country, wiping out half of the population. 
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isolated rural manor houses. The plague will 
spread rapidly in large cities like London, and 
also places with continental links, such as East 
Anglia. It is advisable to find a way into places 
like Hartlebury Castle in Worcestershire. The 
estate only has a 19 per cent mortality rate, 

far lower than the average, and the castle is 

a heavily fortified manor house, perfect for 
keeping plague-ridden peasants away. 
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“Dos & Don'ts 


Keep yourself clean, healthy 
and fit. The plague strikes 
those at their most frail - if 
you stay in good health, you're more 
likely to be spared. 


IN 


Look out for symptoms. 
Black spots on the skin, 
buboes in the groin, neck and 
armpit, a fever and vomiting blood are 
all telltale signs you have the plague. 


IN 


Make sure you're ready to 
leave at a moment's notice. 
The quicker you can escape 
when the plague hits, the better your 
chances of survival. 


IN 


Keep your spirits up. Plague- 
ridden Medieval Europe is one 
of the worst places to be in 
history, but those who survive will live 
well into their 7Os and 80s. 


IN 


Go near London for any 
reason. It is a breeding 
ground for filth, disease and 
death. It’s just not worth the risk. 


[> 


Prescribe to any of the 
whacky cures or 
preventions offered by 
plague doctors. None of them work. 


[> 


=| Pay your respects to the 
dead. Many bodies are left to 
rot in houses, and those that 
are disposed of are done so crudely. 
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Bother trying to escape to 
elsewhere in Europe. 
Virtually the entire continent 
is ravaged, and some European 
countries, like France, Spain and Italy, 
are suffering worse than England. 
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Time Traveller’s Handbook 
BLACK DEATH 
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AVOID 


The main way to 
escape the plague is 
simply to avoid those 
who are afflicted 

with it. The sad but 
true reality is that 
these people are often 
very old, young or 
poor. Peasants have 

a tendency to huddle 
together in confined 
dirty spaces, causing 
the plague to spread 
rapidly among them. In 
fact, the plague will kill 
sO Many peasant serfs 
that there simply won't 
be enough of them left 
to work the land. Those 
few that do survive 
will be in a position 

to demand more for 
their labour, and this 
increased sense of 


WHO TO BEFRIEND 


Nobody has the answer to rid England of 

the plague, so looking for a cure is hopeless. 
However, a particular class of people appear 
to be far less susceptible to it than others - 
the rich. Only one member of the royal family 
- Edward III's daughter, Joan - will be claimed 
by the plague, and she will be in France at 
the time. Befriending a king can be difficult, 
but not impossible. Your best option is to 

get in with members of the king's council, 
like chief justice William de Shareshull. Be 
careful though - being close to the king 
doesn't guarantee survival. When the plague 
reappears in 1361, many of Edward's trusted 
earls and captains will succumb to it. 


ees 


Extra tip: In such a religious society, 
many people will rush to the clergy for 
advice. The monasteries will fill up with 
sick people and those who care for them 
will be ravaged by the disease. Because of 
their contact with the sick, the clergy will 
suffer horrific losses, and monasteries 
and convents will be deserted en masse. 
Although these members of the church 
may seem to offer comfort, you're best to importance will lead 
stay away from them and avoid getting to the peasant revolt 
swept up in the religious fervour. | in 1381. 


Helpful Skills 


There isn't much you 
can do if you catch the aoe 
plague, but these skills will ( ‘ 
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Farming 
As aresult of so many peasants dying, the fields 
have been left untilled and people face starvation. 
Being able to provide for yourself will ensure your 
belly stays full. 
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certainly aid your survival 
in Medieval England 
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benefit to you and others. 
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What if... 
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Written by Calum Waddell 


PROFESSOR ROBERT CRIBB 


Professor Cribb is 
| alecturer at ANU 
_ _| College of Asia 
and the Pacific 
| in Canberra. His 
___} research interests 
have covered the changing face 
of Asia in the wake of World 
War Il, in particular Indonesia 
and its war of independence 
with the Dutch after the fall of 
Japanese rule. The academic's 
current research projects 
include the origins of massacre 
in Indonesia, ‘Puppet states 
revisited: Empire and Sovereign 
Subordination in Modern Asia’ 
(with Li Narangoa), and ‘The 
Trial and Release of Japanese 
War Criminals, 1945-58" (with 
Sandra Wilson, Beatrice Trefalt 
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What would have happened if Japan had not struck 
Pearl Harbor? 

History would have turned out very differently. For a start, 

it would mean Japan was not going to expand its empire 

into Southeast Asia - because that is what provoked Pearl 
Harbor. Instead, they would have been concentrating their 
war efforts solely in China, which was a conflict that began in 
1937. Now, China proved to be more than Japan could chew 
in diplomatic and military terms. Plus, the USA had its own 
interests in China and that was what, ultimately, set them to 
war with Japan. The USA had imposed a trade and financial 
embargo against Japan. As a result, Japanese financial assets 
in the USA had been frozen and they did not have the means 
to buy anything from abroad. So to avoid Pearl Harbor, 

Japan would need to do something to accede to American 
demands - including pulling out from China. My guess is that 
the Chinese nationalist government, under Chiang Kai-shek, 
would have come to terms with Hideki Tojo's government in 
Tokyo to beat the communists. History would still need to be 
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quite different - for instance, the Japanese would have had to 
maintain more control over the troops in Nanjing, and not let 
them massacre an entire city of people, but if things had been 
less brutal, we can imagine a possible peace treaty between 
the two countries. Chiang Kai-shek’s nationalist government 
deeply feared Mao and so did the Japanese. So you would not 
have had Mao - and China would be totally changed. I think 
Japan would also have demanded access to Chinese markets. 
It would be a much more influential and powerful country 
after the end of the war. And, of course, you would not have 
had the atomic bomb. 


Do you think the USA would have eventually dropped 
an atomic bomb somewhere anyway? At the time, 
Eisenhower was eager to test it out. Churchill, let us 

not forget, was considering battling Stalin immediately 
after the Nazis surrendered. Perhaps Eisenhower would 
have used it against Stalin after the formation of the 
Soviet bloc in the wake of the fall of Berlin? 
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I don't know if I can make a reliable judgement on that but 
you are correct - the Americans were thirsting to try the 
bomb out in a real situation and the idea that they could 

do it as a pre-emptive strike against the Soviet Union is 
certainly plausible. Japan would not be the Japan that has 

the resentment it has now - as the sole country to have been 
subjected to atomic war, but I suspect it would probably 

have realised that its economy could win them peace and 
influence rather than the use of empire and force. I do believe 
democracy would have won in the end. 


At the time, Japan had also conquered Taiwan and 
Korea. Of course, Chiang Kai-shek fled from China to 
establish a modern Taiwan that exists, to this day, in a 
state of uncertainty as a broadly unrecognised ‘nation’ 
while Korea was thrust into war. If Pearl Harbor had not 
happened, how would this have changed? 

Taiwan and Korea would eventually have become 
independent but under tight Japanese control. As with all 


empires, the Japanese one would crumble, but I suspect 
Taiwan and Korea would have become de facto puppet states 
- possibly even today. Of course, there would have been no 
Korean War and no split between the North and the South. 
And modern Taiwan would not be recognised as a rogue 
Chinese province by Beijing. 


Hypothetically, could Japan have found a way to 
expand its empire into Southeast Asia without 
attacking Pearl Harbor? 

Japan would have been very vulnerable in the rest of 
Southeast Asia if it had not conquered the Philippines - and 
that country was an American protectorate at the time so 
they had to hit the USA. Burma was also attractive because it 
allowed Japan to cut off supplies to the Chinese from the UK. 
But if you take on Burma you are taking on the British and 
that means you needed to take on Malaysia and Singapore as 
well. Japan's strategy had to be all or nothing - they had to 
take all of Southeast Asia, except Thailand, who were a close 
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If Japan had not struck 
Pearl Harbor, the USA 
may have dropped 

an atomic bomb on 
Moscow instead 
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What if... 
JAPAN HAD NOT STRUCK PEARL HARBOR? 


Troops of Chinese 179th Brigade 
departing Taiyuan, Shanxi Province, 
China for the front lines in 1937 | 


Japanese soldiers crossing the 
border from China into the British 
colony of Hong Kong in 1941 
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How would it be different? 


© Japan creates the puppet 
state of Manchukuo 
After the 1931 invasion of Manchuria, and 
believing that all of Asia should be unified 
under the rule of Emperor Hirohito, 
Japan creates a new state, Manchukuo, 
located in inner (Chinese) Mongolia. 


Real timeline 15 September 1932 





1995 


© Japan Invades 
Taiwan @ The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
Believe it or not but na Although tensions between the two countries had 
the road to Pearl been high after the invasion of Manchuria and 
Harbor begins creation of Manchukuo, it is the increasing number 
here. The East of Japanese soldiers deployed to the mainland that 
Asian island is finally breaks Chinese patience. When a Japanese 
invaded by the private fails to return to his post, his squad demand 
Japanese, whose to enter the walled town of Wanping. When the 
empire begins. Chinese refuse, the Japanese respond with force. 
29 May - What may have been a simple disagreement was the 
21 October 1895 spark that lit a brutal eight-year war. 7 July 1937 








‘For Japan, Pearl Harbor 
was really the sideshow - 
they were trying to get rid 
of the US fleet of ships’ 


ally because there was nothing strategically useful about 
them. However, French Indochina and Dutch Indonesia were 
definitely going to be invaded. For Japan, Pearl Harbor was 
really the sideshow - they were trying to get rid of the US fleet 
of ships and attempting to stop supplies to the British. It was 
not about taking Hawaii. Their interest was in expanding to 
Southeast Asia and removing the Western powers. 


Let's try another hypothetical situation - Japan decides 
not to attack the Philippines but withdraws from China. 
Might the USA have come to terms with loosening their 
trade embargo? And might Japan have retained its 
empire in Southeast Asia? 

I think this is very unlikely. The Philippines is in the middle 
of the South China Sea and it was able to block Japanese 
supply routes so it really had to fall. But let's imagine a 
situation where Japan is just battling against the European 
colonial powers - it wants them out of there and Tokyo wants 
to run things. The British were not strong at the time and 
they did not fight a strong war in Burma. In the end they 
were only able to battle the Japanese because of help from 
the Americans. The French, certainly, would not have been 
able to fight back until 1945, so Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 
would have remained Japanese. In Indonesia, the Japanese 
invasion was transformative because it broke down Dutch 
power. It also increased Indonesian confidence and the 
movement for independence, which would have happened 
but they would have been fighting the Japanese. In the end, 

if this had transpired - and we take out the Philippines and 
Pearl Harbor - you have another very different history. The 


@ Pearl Harbor is struck 
A surprise attack on the naval 
base in Hawaii, an attempt 
to cripple the US Navy and 
halt supplies, gives the White 
House full public support to 
enter World War II - in Asia and 
Europe. 7 December 1941 








Real timeline 


Alternative timeline 


@ The outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
Japan's most challenging battlefront 
since its annexation of Taiwan and Korea 
many decades prior begins. However, the 
army - despite its reputation for brutality 
- attempts to win over hearts and minds. 
Nanjing is treated especially carefully. 
7 July 1937 








What if... 
JAPAN HAD NOT STRUCK PEARL HARBOR? 


Vietnam War, for instance, does not take place. The Viet Minh 
would have fought the Japanese and, I suspect, have won. Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
The Japanese were not good with insurgencies. They tended 
to react brutally, which alienated the populations they were 
trying to rule - again, look at China. So I think Japan would 
have handed over independence in these areas, but they 
would have given the power to people they saw as safe. In 
turn the local revolutionary movements probably would have 
overthrown them anyway, such as Ho Chi Minh in Vietnam, 
and the Western colonial powers would not have returned. 
Malaysia, I suspect, would have fallen to the communists 
without the British back in power. 


Would the USA have become involved in the war 
without Pearl Harbor? 

Yes, I think they would have. Roosevelt saw the Nazis as evil 
and he did want to get involved - but it was winning over 
the American public that was his problem. I think he would 
eventually have found a way to justify fighting in Europe. 

I think it is possible that the USA would not have become 
involved in Asia, which means - as we just touched upon - 
you would not have the 20th century as it currently existed, 
right down to Pol Pot in Cambodia. 


Stalin had a non-aggression pact with the Japanese. But 
on 9 August 1945, he also declared war on the territory. 





Was this too little too late? How could the Russians Japan concentrates its troops in China, and sets up puppet Have your S ay 
have influenced the outcome of all this? administrations that actually function. The USA, at the time, . 
ie. oe Do you agree with our 
It is interesting because, until Pearl Harbor, the Japanese army = wanted free trade in Asia, and Japan was looking to create ae ee 
felt their next war was going to be with the Soviet Union. closed areas of financial interest. So let's imagine that Japan P 
They fought them on the borders of Manchukuo and they did just enough in China for the USA that the White House fy /AllAboutHistory 
were chastened by that experience. The outbreak of war with relaxed its trade ban. In theory, that could have stopped Pearl 
China was in many ways not what the Japanese expected. | Harbor. But the main thing that would have stopped the © @AboutHistoryMag 
think they were anticipating that Stalin would break that pact = attack on Pearl Harbor is Germany. At the time of the attack, 
at some point. Germany looked as if it was winning in Europe. Japan felt it 
was going to be on the winning side of the war and it was part 
Finally, can you think of any way that the USA and of this all-conquering fascist Axis. Six months later, though, 
Japan might not have gone to war with each other? Germany was in retreat. If that had happened I don't think 
I think we can imagine a possible circumstance where Japan would have launched an attack on Pearl Harbor. 
@ Invasion of the Philippines @ Fall of Hong Kong © Dropping of atomic bombs in Hiroshima @ Tokyo surrenders and retreats from 
With their sights on the oil-rich The British colony of Hong Kong and Nagasaki its colonies 
Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia), surrenders to Japan. Churchill considers Eager to test out the power of nuclear warfare, The war in Asia comes to a conclusion. 
the Japanese attack and conquer it a disaster as this marks the very first President Eisenhower makes the controversial Japan retreats from all of its territories, 
the American protectorate of the British territory to surrender to fascism. decision to engulf two of Japan's major cities but fighting between the Western 
Philippines. Manila becomes one of the Burma (now Myanmar), British Borneo, in a mushroom cloud of death and radiation. powers and their ‘liberated’ populations 
biggest victims of the whole of World Malaysia and Singapore would soon The cost to civilian lives remains controversial. continues for years, and in some cases 
War Il. 8 December 1941 follow. 25 December 1941 6 August and 9 August 1945 decades. 2 September 1945 





@ Talks with Chiang Kai-shek @ Eisenhower drops a nuclear @ ‘Comrade Godzilla’ 





Hideki Tojo's government bomb on Moscow Inspired by the bombing 
speaks to Chiang Kai-shek With Stalin's forces brutally of Moscow, the creation 
about joining forces against occupying Taiwan and Korea, of ‘Comrade Godzilla’ - a 
the communist army of Mao. the president's flirtation with mutated red lizard that 
Once the communists fall, nuclear weaponry becomes a trashes the Russian capital - 
Japan agrees to leave China. reality. Moscow surrenders all thrills viewers all across the 
28 December 1941 territories. 6 August 1945 world. 9 June 1955 
@ The USA threatens to freeze @ Japan removes itself from @ Defeat of the Chinese @ Stalin becomes involved in 
Japanese assets Hitler's sphere of influence communists the war in Asia 
The USA requests that Japan With rumours that Stalin is One of the bloodiest struggles Aghast at Japan's aggression 
withdraw from China or else prepared to tear up his non- of the war comes to a close. towards the Chinese 
all assets will be frozen. Japan aggression pact with Tokyo, Japan Japan wins cautious plaudits for communists, Stalin orders the 
begins talks with the White proclaims it is no longer aligned assisting Chiang Kai-shek in his Red Army to strike Taiwan and g 
House about a resolution with fascism. vision for a unified, Western- Korea, hoping to gain a foothold z= 
regarding China. 26 July 1941 20 August 1941 friendly China. 1 March 1944 in the continent. 31 May 1945 © 
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Thanks to new excavations and progress in the study 
of ancient texts, scholars are more convinced than ever 
that there is a kernel of truth in the myth 


Written by Barry Strauss 


he Greeks and Romans often retold the story 

of the Trojan War, but the earliest and most 

prestigious version is Homer's. He was a Greek- 

speaking poet who probably lived in about 

700 BCE in what is now western Turkey and 
composed two epic poems, stories of heroes long gone 
by. They are the Iliad or Story of Ilion (that is, Troy) 
and the Odyssey or Story of Odysseus. Their focus, the 
Trojan War, took place about 500 years earlier. 

Homer enjoyed a long tradition of oral poetry 
and even perhaps written sources going back to the 
era of the Trojan War, and he could visit sites and 
monuments beginning with the ruins of Troy. His 
poems combine fact and myth. 

According to myth, the Trojan War was a great 
conflict lasting ten years and pitting all Greece against 
the Trojans and their allies. Heroic champions fought 
on both sides. Even Amazons and Ethiopians got 
involved before the war was done. The Olympian gods 
themselves played a major role. 

The cause of the war was a woman: Helen, the 
beautiful queen of Sparta, known in English as Helen 
of Troy. Prince Paris (also known as Alexander) of Troy 
seduced Helen while visiting Sparta. The two fled 
to Troy, taking with them much of Sparta’s treasury. 
Supported by the other Greek kings, Helen's husband, 
King Menelaus, and his brother, King Agamemnon of 
Mycenae, put together an armed Greek coalition to sail 
to Troy with an ultimatum. 

The Greeks landed at Troy and demanded the return 
of Helen and the treasure. The Trojans refused, and so 


the war came. For nine years the Greeks ravaged and 
looted the Trojan countryside and surrounding islands, 
but they made no progress against the city of Troy, an 
impregnable fortress. 

Then, the Greek army nearly fell apart. A deadly 
epidemic was followed by a mutiny on the part of 
Greece's greatest warrior, Achilles. The issue, once 
again, was a woman: this time, the beautiful Briseis, 

a prize of war unjustly grabbed from Achilles by 
Agamemnon. Achilles withdrew himself and his men 
from fighting. The Trojans, led by their hero Hector, 
nearly destroyed the Greeks, but after they killed 
Achilles’ friend and lieutenant Patroclus, Achilles 
returned to battle. He killed Hector and saved the 
Greek army. 

But the war dragged on - most of the details come 
from other epic poems besides Homer's, now largely 
lost. Achilles himself is killed. Finally, the Greek 
hero Odysseus leads the Greeks to victory at Troy by 
thinking up the brilliant trick of smuggling Greek 
walriors into Troy in the Trojan Horse, an operation 
that he also led. Troy was sacked, and of the major 
Trojan heroes, only Aeneas survived. The Romans later 
claimed that Aeneas and a group of Trojan refugees 
crossed the Mediterranean to Italy and founded what 
eventually became Rome. 

But how much of the Iliad stems from truth? Is it all 
just myth, passed down from generation to generation, 
or is there a more historical basis to the Trojan War? 
Thanks to new findings, we can finally begin to piece 
together the mystery. 
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Between 1450 and 1180 BCE, Greece was 
| dominated by a series of warrior kingdoms, 
of which the most important were Mycenae, 
Thebes, Tiryns and Pylos. We call their civilisation 
Mycenaean. The inhabitants spoke Greek, as 
shown by thousands of surviving texts written 
in a syllabic script called Linear B, a predecessor 
to the later Greek alphabet. They worshipped the 
Same pagan gods that feature in the Iliad. 
Mycenaean kings lived in palaces decorated 
_ with masterworks of art. Elite women 
zR., “4s. were elegant and well dressed. Palace 
, & ww )N officials supervised the economic 
aw Ap life of the kingdom and collected 
a taxes and tribute. Their 
| engineers built roads, bridges, 






Mycenaean 
Greece 
(1400-1100 BCE) 
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The Lion Gate was the 
main entrance of the 
Bronze-Age citadel of 

IMycenae, southern Greece 


The Olympians, the gods thought to inhabit Mount Olympus in central 
Greece, figure prominently in the myths of the Trojan War 
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Hera 


Poseidon 
Queen of the gods 
Zeus's wife, she 


ferele Ke) Md (-et-F- | 
Easily angered, he 
constantly punished 
his lovers for his 


lost patronage of 
Athens to Athena, 
infidelity, while she 
remained pure. 


Hades 

erele me) mdi (-) 
Underworld 

Lived in the Underworld. 
Although not evil, he 
didn't let the dead 
escape justice. 


Zeus 

King of the gods 
Claimed to be neutral 
in the Trojan War, but 
really favoured the 
victory of the Trojans. 


God of war 


so sent a monster to 


attack it. extreme. 


Worshipped for war, 
but was sometimes 
considered too 
bloodthirsty and 





MYCENAEAN GREECE 


A thousand years before the Parthenon, a remarkable civilisation 
thrived in Greece and engaged with rivals across the Aegean Sea 


fortifications, drainage works and large vaulted 
tombs. The city of Mycenae itself was eventually 
walled and entered via the Lion Gate that still 
impresses visitors today. 

In the 15th century BCE, the Mycenaeans 
conquered Crete, the southwestern Aegean 
islands and the city of Miletus on Turkey's 
Aegean coast. Over the next several centuries, 
they engaged in war, diplomacy, commerce and 
dynastic intermarriage with the kingdoms of the 
eastern Mediterranean. They advanced eastward 
into Lycia (Southwestern Turkey) and Cyprus, 
provoked revolts in western Anatolia and pushed 
into the islands of the northeastern Aegean. 

There were various kingdoms in Western 
Turkey in the Late Bronze Age, but by far the 


Aphrodite 
Goddess of love 

and beauty 

Patron of Troy and in 
particular of Prince Paris, 
and Aeneas - her son by 
the mortal Anchises. 


Apollo 

God of music, art, 
truth, and prophecy 
The twin of Artemis, he 
was associated with the 
arts, knowledge, and the 
(o) ¢-[el(= Me) im 8) Ke) 8) (-10\"2 


most important was what Hittite sources call 
Wilusa. The subject of international conflict and 
civil war, Wilusa is accepted by many scholars as 
the place the Greeks called first Wilion and then 
Ilion - Troy. The Hittite texts also refer to a great 
kingdom across the sea known as Ahhiyawa, 
which most scholars equate with the Achaeans, 
the Mycenaean Greeks. The ‘Ahhiyawa Letter’ 
records correspondence between a Mycenaean 
king and the Hittite king in about 1250 BCE. 

Troy was a great city for 2000 years, from 
about 3000 to 950 BCE. After being abandoned, 
Troy was resettled by Greek colonists in about 750 
BCE and remained a small Greek city throughout 
antiquity, including the Roman period, and into 
the Byzantine era before it was abandoned. In the 
Late Bronze Age, Troy was wealthy and powerful. 
It was the largest city around the Aegean Sea, a 
major regional centre - if not nearly as large as 
the great cities of central Anatolia, the Levant, or 
Mesopotamia. Late-Bronze-Age Troy controlled 
important harbours and protected itself with 
a huge complex of walls, ditches and wooden 


Artemis 

Goddess of the hunt 
Flitemai(elsyigag) 

The twin of Apollo, 
she was a sworn virgin 
and protected young 
women's virtue. 


Hephaestus 

God of the forge and 
craftsmanship 

Though crippled, he 
forged the gods’ weapons. 
Wed to Aphrodite, their 


and especi 


Athena 
Goddess of wisdom 
Patron of the Greeks 


and Diomedes, she 
rejected an appeal from 
relationship was unhappy. the Trojans. 
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palisades. If any period of Troy corresponds to the 
great city of the Trojan War, this was it. 

Today we consider war the result of impersonal 
forces, be they economic, political or cultural. 
Late-Bronze-Age culture did the opposite and 
tended to think in personal terms. War resulted 
from vendettas, insults and marriage disputes. 
The Amarna Letters - a 1300s BCE cache of 
diplomatic correspondence between Egypt, 
Canaan and the Hittite kingdom - offer many 
examples, from wars over slights to a 
man’s father to a punitive raid after 
a prince was killed en route to his 
marriage to a foreign princess. 
When Homer attributed the 
Trojan War to a quarrel over the 
seduction of a queen, he was 
true to the Bronze Age. 

This is not to say that Helen 
teally existed: we have no proof of 
that. But some of the names in Homer 
and Greek myth are found in Linear B 
or Hittite texts. For instance, the name 
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Hermes Demeter 
God of travel and liars, 
messenger of the gods 
Patron of the Greeks, 
although he was said to 
have helped Trojan King 


Priam on one occasion. 


Hades took her 
ally of Achilles 


to produce food. 








Goddess of agriculture 


daughter, Persephone, 
as wife for winter, during 
which Demeter refused 


Achilles appears in Linear B. The Hittite texts refer 
to Attarrisiya from Ahhiyawa, perhaps the Greek 
Atreus (the name of Agamemnon’s father), and 
Tawagalawa, a brother of the king of Ahhiyawa. 
Today, many scholars would equate Tawagalawa 
with Eteocles in Greek myth, a king of the Greek 
city of Thebes. In Homer, one of the great princes 
of Troy is known both as Paris and Alexander. 
Hittite sources refer to a Trojan king named 
Alaksandu and also to the name Pari-zitis. 
Taking a city by storm or siege was very 
» expensive. It’s not surprising that Hittite 
and Mesopotamian texts refer to tricks 
hy, used to capture an enemy city, such 
a \, as pretending to withdraw an army 
TT only to sweep back in on a foe that 
=, had let down its guard. There is no 
= evidence that the Trojan Horse was 
real - that the Greeks really feigned 
their departure from Troy and left a 
wooden horse behind to get the Trojans 
to open their gates, but such a trick fits 
the spirit of Bronze-Age warfare. 


Mycenaean 
palaces were | 
at the centre of 

most cities 


Hestia 

Goddess of the hearth 
One of Cronus's 
daughters, she is 
sometimes replaced by 
Dionysus as one of the 
Twelve Olympians. 


Dionysus 

God of wine, 
liberation, and theatre 
A god whose status 

as an Olympian was in 
question with Hestia’s. 
He loved festivities. 
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THE SEARCH FOR TROY 


Archeologists have scoured Anatolia in the hunt for the mythical city. After 
years of excavation and speculation, it may have been found 





























The search for Troy began in 1871 when the and warships. But the Hellespont is not easy to 
Homer-loving German-American businessman navigate. In addition to struggling against a strong 
Heinrich Schliemann began excavating a mound current there, seafarers have to face a powerful 
south of the entrance to the Hellespont in north wind for much of the sailing season. Troy Scaean gate 
northwestern Turkey; his excavations continued grew rich as a place for merchants to meet, trade This was believed to be the main 
until 1890. Schliemann relied on earlier work by and wait for the wind to die down. It also traded entrance to the city, where the 
Frank Calvert, a Briton who served as American in horses raised on the fertile soil of its hinterland. Tojan ye ee eibas areal 
the defenders and where Achilles 
consul in the area. The mound was called Hisarlik, Today's Troy consists of a series of levels, one yeas killed 
Turkish for ‘Place of Fortresses’. Schliemann on top of another, creating a man-made mound 
believed that he had found Troy. about 50 feet high. These are the remains of 
Schliemann was an amateur and something thousands of years of mudbrick houses. When 
of a con man, but the German architect Wilhelm ancient Trojans rebuilt, they simply levelled old 
Dorpfeld, who continued at Troy in 1893-94, put houses and constructed new ones on top of them, 
Schliemann’'s work on a firmer, scientific footing. which explains the different layers of the city. 
American archaeologist Carl Blegen next directed Ancient Troy has ten settlement layers dating 
excavations at Troy (1932-38). Between 1988 and from circa 2920 BCE to 1300, from the Bronze 
2012, a joint German-American archaeological Age through the Greek, Roman and 
team under the direction of the late Manfred Byzantine periods. Which level, if 
Korfmann (followed in 2005 by Ernest Pernicka) any, was Homer's Troy? Schliemann 
and Brian Rose excavated at Troy. Since 2013, thought it was Troy II (2550-2250 
Rustem Aslan has been director of a Turkish BCE), a period of mud-brick citadel 
excavation at Troy. walls, temples, a palace complex 


Troy sat at the entrance to the Hellespont, 
near where it pours into the Aegean Sea. 
The city had protected harbours on both 
bodies of water. The Hellespont leads 
in turn into the Sea of Marmara, the 
Bosporus and the Black Sea, making it a 
strategic waterway for merchant vessels 


City walls 

A wall, nearly a mile in circumference, defended 
the lower city. The wall consisted of a stone 
foundation and a mud-brick superstructure. 


Wooden palisade 

Parallel lines of post holes have been discovered. 
These provide evidence of a wooden palisade that 
served as an additional line of defence beyond the 
stone walls of the city. 
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Citadel 
The citadel stood about 100 feet above the plain. 
Excavators have found broad avenues there and 
large structures of sophisticated architecture - 
they might be palaces. The walls were 33 feet high 
and more than 16 feet deep. 


Ditch 
A ditch ten to 11 feet wide 
and about eight feet deep 
was cut into the bedrock 
to defend the city against 
chariot attacks, siege 

| towers and battering rams. | 





| Lower town 
The lower city was packed with houses, 
businesses, workshops, artisans’ studios, animal 
stalls, shrines and even doctors’ offices. 
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2920-2350 BLE 


The earliest 
settlement, small 
but wealthy, 
concentrated on 


the citadel, fortified 


with gates. 
Cause of 
destruction: 
rebuilding 


The archeological 
site of the ancient 
| city of Troy, 


| The Burning of 


2000-2200 BLE 


The so-called 
‘Burnt City’, rebuilt 
the earlier level 

on a larger scale 
with an impressive 
citadel wall. 
‘Treasures of Priam’ 
found. Cause of 
destruction: fire 


2200-2200 BLE 


A smaller-scale 
version of Level 

Il with cultural 
continuity. 

Cause of 
destruction: fire 


of Heinrich, wearing | 
‘olgatcvenlselecmcovenscembemaera | ‘ 


2200-1740 BCE 


Anatolian-Trojan 
Culture introduced. 
Citadel expanded, 
economy shifts 

to hunting, more 
connections with 
central Turkey. 
Cause of 
destruction: fire 


— THE LEVELS OF TROY= 


Ancient Troy has ten settlement layers, creating a man- 


1740-1180 BCE 


Golden Age of Troy; 
the city reached 

its maximum 
prosperity and 
extent. It was 
probably Homer's 
Troy. Cause of 
destruction: fire, 
probably war 
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M80-950 BCE 


Early-lron-Age 
Troy was rebuilt 
on a smaller scale, 
mainly in the 
upper city, with 
influence from the 
Balkans. Cause 
of destruction: 
abandonment 


made mound about 50 feet high 
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700-85 BLE 

Greek city of Ilion. 
Refounded by 
Greeks after being 
abandoned for 250 
years. llion was 
sacked by Romans. 
Cause of 
destruction: 
Roman conquest 


Bo BCE-o00 GE 


Roman city of Ilium. 
Boosted under 
Emperors Augustus 
and Hadrian, who 
Saw Troy as the 
ancestral city of 
Rome. Cause 

of destruction: 
earthquakes 


Se einrich Schliemann’s 
ork lends weight to the 


dea that the story of the 
liad is based in truth 
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NOO-1300 


Byzantine Ilion 

A small community. 
Cause of 
destruction: 
Ottoman 
conquest 
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Although no evidence 
of the Trojan horse has 
been found, this method 


and a massive ramp still impressive to visitors 
today. Schliemann also found sophisticated 
wheel-made pottery and more than 20 impressive 
so-called “Treasures of Priam’ of gold and other 
precious metals. 

After excavating the massive fortifications of 
Troy's citadel, which he labelled Troy VI (1740- 
1180 BCE), Dorpfeld more credibly identified them 
with Homer's Troy. Generally considered the peak 
of ancient Trojan civilisation, it came about 1,000 
years later than Schliemann had thought. 

Blegen, who subdivided the levels further, 
changed the identification to Level VII, and the 
most recent excavators identify Homer's Troy as 
Level VI, which they date to 1300-1210/1180 BCE. 
However, the most important change lies less 
in the refinement of dating than in our overall 
understanding of the site. 

Previously, scholars thought that Troy was only 
a small citadel, impressive in its stone fortification 
walls but only about half an acre in size. Thanks 
to the most recent excavations, we now know that 
Troy was, in fact, about 75 acres in size, with a 
large lower city beneath the citadel. The lower city 
was packed with houses, businesses, workshops, 
artisans’ studios, animal stalls, shrines, and even 
doctors’ offices. We estimate that several thousand 
people, no more than 10,000, lived in Troy. 

A wall, nearly a mile in circumference, defended 
the lower city. The wall consisted of a stone 
foundation and a mud-brick superstructure. 
Outside the wall there was a ditch, cut into the 


bedrock, and a wooden palisade, to defend the 
city against chariot attacks. The lower city’s 
defenders could avail themselves of fresh water 
from an underground stream - worshipped as a 
god - and reached through tunnels carved 500 
feet into the rock. 

The citadel walls traced a 
circumference of 1,150 feet standing 
about 33 feet high and more than 
16 feet thick. Their 20-foot-high 
stone base sloped outward, 
making the walls difficult to 
climb. The stone base was 
topped with a 13-foot-high 
mud-brick superstructure. A 
30-foot-high tower defended the 
South Gate, probably the citadel’s 
main entrance. 

The new excavations have not gone 
without controversy. Critics suggested 
that the defensive trench was a drainage 
ditch and there is no shortage of candidates 
elsewhere in Turkey - and beyond - for the site of 
Troy. But the trench runs uphill, so it can hardly 
be a drainage ditch, and Hisarlik fits Homer's 
description of the site beautifully, which cannot 
be said of any other would-be Troy. 

There was never good reason to doubt that 
some sort of Trojan War happened. After all, the 
ancient authors all believed in it, even the realist 
Thucydides, who challenged only the idea that 
it was fought over a woman rather than over 









power and wealth. The findings demonstrate 
the presence at Troy of a language related to 
Hittite, which strengthens the hints in Hittite 
texts that Troy was a Hittite ally. Hittite texts also 
demonstrate that Ahhiyawa, whose name strongly 
suggests the Achaeans - the Greeks found in 
Homer's works - engaged in war and 
diplomacy with Hittites on what is 
today the Turkish mainland. 
Around 1180 BCE, a great fire 
destroyed Troy. The excavators 
have found weapons - 
7 arrowheads, spearheads 
| 4 and sling stones - as well as 
* unburied human bones, which 
Pall suggest a sudden and violent 
attack. The towns around Troy, 
according to a recent survey, may 
have been abandoned around 1200 BCE, 
consistent with an invasion. 

In short, archaeological and textual 
evidence provides considerable support to the 
tradition, unanimously believed by ancient 
writers, that Greeks attacked and sacked Troy. 
That wouldn't stand up as evidence in a criminal 
case in a court of law, but it is more than plausible. 

Of course, it doesn't prove the existence of 
Helen or Achilles or any of the other characters 
of myth, but in various ways, from vendettas to 
raiding to cunning ploys to capture enemy cities, 
those characters echo the behaviour of people in 
the Late Bronze Age. 
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Captain 
ames Cook 


The explorer who made waves 
throughout the world on his voyages 
across uncharted oceans 


Written by Jamie Frier 








aptain James Cook stands alongside Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake as 

one of Britain's most renowned sailors and 
explorers. His three voyages abroad resulted 
in the discovery of New Zealand, Tahiti, 
Hawaii and the east coast of Australia, which 
helped Britain expand its global empire and learn 
much about these far-flung lands. 

Born in Marton, Yorkshire, in 1728, Cook began 
his working life as an assistant shopkeeper, but 
quickly realised that he was destined for a career 
at sea. He became an apprentice master mariner by 
the age of 18, before earning the rank of mate on 
the ship Friendship six years later. He turned down 
the opportunity to join a merchant ship in 1755, 
choosing instead to enrol in the Royal Navy. Within 
two years he had risen to the rank of master of the 
Pembroke, a 64-gun ship headed for Canada to fight 
against the French in the Seven Years’ War. 

It was here that he first made his name in naval 
circles by charting the Saint Lawrence river. He 
learned his craft under surveyor Samuel Holland, 
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who taught him how to use the charting tools 

and draw maps, before striking out on his own 
and mapping Gaspe Bay. He then moved onto the 
greater task of mapping the key battleground of the 
Saint Lawrence river. 

He spent months working under cover of 
darkness to avoid detection by French forces, 
eventually creating the map of the river. This 
enabled the British to sail down the river and 
capture Quebec, which was a major turning point 
in the war. Cook was heralded as master surveyor 
and spent the next eight years mapping out the 
east coast of Canada. His contribution to the war 
effort was recognised, and this success, along with 
his studies of mathematics and astronomy, earned 
him the commandership of the Endeavour. 

Astronomers knew that Venus was set to cross 
over the Sun in June 1769, but it was only going 
to be visible from the Southern Hemisphere. The 
British government decided it would be valuable for 
this to be observed, so put together a crew led by 
Cook. The observation was the primary goal of the 
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Enemies 


Hawaiian natives 
Although the Hawaiians 
treated Cook as a god when 
he arrived on the island, his 
relationship with the natives 
soured quite quickly. This 
culminated in Cook being 
fatally wounded when he 
arrested a Hawaiian king 
following the theft of one of 
his boats. 
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While in Tahiti, Cook witnessed 
the practice of human sacrifice 





Joseph Banks 


The famed botanist travelled 


with Cook and collected 
plants on the captain's first 
trip to Tahiti, New Zealand and 
Australia. However, he didn't 
join the second journey after 
he and Cook had a falling out; 
all because the captain didn't 
allow Banks to have an extra 
deck on the ship. 


Aborigines 

The natives of Australia did 
ine) mr] 8) 0) =e | k= ole) @-]a eM a) IS 
crew's arrival on their lands. It 
was reported that as the fleet 
arrived in Botany Bay, the 
Aborigines threw their spears 
at the ships. Cook's time 

in Australia was marred by 
distrust and aggression from 
both sides. 
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Two of Captain Cook’s expedition 
ships - Resolution and Adventure - 


in Matavai Bay, Tahiti 





voyage, although there was also a keen interest in 


exploring the rumoured Southern Continent. Also “He gained d reputation aS d Te SD onsible 


on board the ship were the astronomer Dr Charles 


Green and botanist Joseph Banks, who were tasked and C arin g ship C Omm an qd eT " 


with observing the transit of Venus and collecting 
exotic plants respectively. 


Cook set out from Plymouth in August 1768 Only a year later Cook was off again, this North America. On their way they sighted Hawaii, 
and landed in Tahiti, the largest island in French time with the ships Resolution and Adventure, but didn't stop off. The two ships continued their 
Polynesia in the South Pacific. He was able to attempting to discover more of Australia. In journey towards Alaska and through the Bering 
observe the Transit of Venus across the Sun = January 1773, he crossed over the Strait, but were barred from going any further by 









to achieve his primary mission, and 


| _— Antarctic Circle, where the bitter thick Arctic ice. 
then pushed further west to New itty 


temperatures were too cold and They headed back to Hawaii in January 1778, 


Zealand. He circumnavigated the si (@rere) (¢ zs Ges they were forced to turn back. where they were greeted with complete reverence. 
island before becoming the first : : However, they did manage to By astroke of luck, Cook and his men arrived on 
European to reach the east : has no direct return to New Zealand and Hawaii as the islanders were celebrating a festival 
coast of Australia in 1770. a falaxrqraalebialkcrels - Tahiti as well as discover based around the legend of the sea god Lono. The 
While Cook had been ! ere : : Easter Island and Tonga, natives believed Cook to be a god and the sailors 
greeted warmly by the 4 his six children died } and confirm that a giant were looked after extremely well. They attempted 
Tahitians, the Aborigines of —“ valuale)eil lake \vanetss southern super-continent to leave the island in February, but had to return 
Australia were not so happy a PalatilelneWevaa slit ; ie : didn't in fact exist. | swiltly because of damage to Resolution. When 
to see the crew, attacking the ‘ Cook's third and final the time came for them to leave again, a dispute 
Endeavour with spears. The 7 arn Pk voyage saw him return to broke out over a boat stolen from one of the ships. 
ship's greater firepower proved Me ae North America as he searched Cook tried to kidnap a local leader as a hostage 
decisive, however, and Cook came : “4 once again for a mythical site. This for negotiation, leading to a skirmish in which 
ashore at Botany Bay, claiming the land | time he was looking for the North-West Cook was fatally stabbed on 14 February 1778 at 
for Britain and naming it New South Wales. Passage, a much-discussed route through North Kealakekua Bay. He was buried at sea and the crew 
After further exploration, Cook and his crew America that linked the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. returned home to confirm the non-existence of the 


triumphantly returned home to Britain after almost Once again Cook sailed via Australia, New Zealand North-West Passage and announce the death of one 
exactly three years away. and Tahiti before travelling up the western coast of | of the country’s greatest sailors and explorers. 





Cook and four other sailors were 
killed by the natives after a dispute 


Despite his biggest claim to fame 
being his discovery of many of 
the islands in the South Pacific, 
Cook also made a much more 
important contribution to 
naval history. One of the 
biggest killers on long 
voyages was SCUIVY, a - 










‘fe Y Despitenever 
holding therankof \- 
captain, he was charge | 


Although conditions on board Cook’s 
ships were clearly better than most 
and he gained a reputation as 
a responsible and caring ship 
\, commander, he was prone to 
violent outbursts of temper. 
His men suffered increasingly 
at the hands of these ferocious 


deficiency of vitamin C. ele! ship SO may be episodes and many believe 
Symptoms included fatigue, x : : that it was one such bout of 
swollen and painful gums, A, described as such Lo fury that led to his eventual 
jaundice, and eventual death. 3 »~, K stabbing and death. 

Little was known about how i at Cook's other major mark 


to prevent this disease, but Cook 
took on advice from physicians and 
insisted that the ship was kept as clean as 

possible and the men ate as many fresh fruits and 
vegetables as they could. These rules resulted in 
his initial journey becoming the first long voyage 
to report no deaths from the disease. It is often said 
that Cook's progression through the naval ranks 
made him much more sympathetic to the needs 
and feelings of his crew, so this may be part of the 
reason he took such a strong stance on creating 

the best possible conditions for his sailors. While 
Cook cannot be credited with the discovery of the 
prevention, he can certainly be commended for 
ruthlessly enforcing it and saving untold numbers 
of lives at sea. 





on naval history is in the field of 
navigation. John Harrison, an English 

clock maker, had designed a device for measuring 
a ship's longitude while at sea, something that 
had previously been nigh-on impossible. Cook 
tested it out on the Endeavour and confirmed that 
Harrison's machine worked. This was a historic 
landmark in navigating the oceans and assisted 
Cook and future sailors greatly as they explored 
further afield. 

Cook is certainly a British and naval hero, 
combining technical excellence with a thirst 
for knowledge and discovery. His long sorties 
abroad never failed to return some new kind of 
information, whether the discovery of new lands 
or the confirmation that none such existed. His 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK 





quick progression through the ranks of the Navy 
showed him to be a masterful sailor and the fact 
that he spent ten years at sea exploring previously 
uncharted waters is a testament to that skill. He 
can certainly be accused of a lack of cultural 
sensitivity toward the natives of the lands he 
visited, but that doesn't seem to be far removed 
from the general attitudes of the day. 

During his 11 years as the driving force of British 
naval missions abroad, Captain James Cook blazed 
a trail across the oceans. He left in his wake 
discoveries of new lands, vast improvements in the 
health of sailors and the implementation of new 
navigation technology. As well as being a pioneer 
in his field, he was brave, intelligent and always 
willing to seek out new adventures, traits that have 
well and truly secured his place in the pantheon of 
the world's greatest explorers. 


Cook was a pioneer of the sailing world, claiming lands for 
Britain and helping eradicate scurvy from his ships, although 
his treatment of the Hawaiians eventually led to his death 
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Through History 


PUNISHMENTS | 


Pain, humiliation and rehabilitation: authorities have tried many 
techniques over the centuries to prevent crime and make a safer society 
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STOCKS/ 
PILLORY 


x ou The stocks comprised two | 
a hinged wooden boards with 
k ANGUE holes in - offenders put their feet 
”AN\ CENTURY BCE through the holes and were left America, the cane was used to strike 
The cangue was a Chinese punishment immobilised (boards that trapped unruly students on the hand or 
designed to inflict both hardship and the head and arms were pillories). backside. Sometimes the caning was 


SCHOOL 
CANE 


] 
- 


ae | 





Most famously used in 
English schools but widespread 
throughout Europe and North 























humiliation. A large wooden board was fixed Both were a form of social _ Ps Coyateatvat . carried out by the head teacher, 
around the neck of an offender for a set period humiliation and popular in ; Emperor : but often schools allowed pupil 
of time - usually weeks or months - and the Medieval Europe. Usuallyin ff 1828-98, CHINESE prefects to administer it too. 
wearer had to stand in a public place during a town centre, they allowed He Maia aca In Scotland, the cane was 
daylight hours. Because it restricted a person's an offender to be heckled codified Chinese law. Although it did not substituted for the tawse, a 


movements and could stop them feeding and pelted with rotten food. ute eum = strap of leather. Both cane and 
themselves, some cangue wearers starved A long spell in the stocks ¥ phe aa REE / — tawse fell out of use in the UK 
to death. The cangue remained in use until during inclement weather | kilograms depending onthe type, during the 20th century and 


the end of the imperial period in 1912, finally could even lead to death. of crime and be made of were outlawed in 1999, but it still 
revoked by the new republic. 3 seasoned wood. = remains legal in some countries. 


BRANDING IRON DRUNKARD'S CLOAK 


See. area The drunkard’s cloak was a beer barrel 
P with a hole for the offender's head and 


centuries. It combines the 
Re ence two smaller holes in the sides 
P for the arms. Once suitably 


with the permanent public ; 
P P attired, the miscreant was 


humiliation of being paraded through the town. 


identified as a criminal. , 
Not surprisingly, this was 
Thieves and runaway slaves , 
a punishment for those 


were marked by the Romans, 
, convicted of drunkenness, 
and English Medieval courts 
; something Puritans were 
used a number of different , 
keen to address during the 


eee 10r Se tells © Commonwealth. Newcastle 

for runaway slaves, B for ' 

blasphemers and F for affra ee Dal 
P sf problem, as the drunkard's 


fraymakers). Branding was 

reat A fipesters on. cloak was often linked to that FiE | 
snaclenaSAOsWGeaioul area - some sources describe pu 1e 3 = 
Pee ye eee it as the ‘Newcastle cloak’. 







Through History 


, CAT O° NINE TAILS 


The cat was a multi-thonged whip made infamous 
by its use in the Royal Navy. Sailors were typically 
flogged on deck in full sight of the watching 
crew in order to emphasise to the watchers that 
discipline must be maintained. The severity of 
the punishment depended on exactly how 
many lashes were ordered - too many and 
a Sailor might die as wounds became 

infected. Each cat was only used 

Tom . 
once; afterwards a new one was 
Stacey >» , 
1930-PRESENT. BRITISH >». made and placed in a red bag. 

In 1965, writer Tom Stacey was Every sailor wanted to 


imprisoned in India while working as avoid being the next 

a foreign correspondent. It sparked a one who would let 
deep interest in the judicial system for | a 
the rest of his life. He was instrumental the cat of the 

in persuading the British government > 

to adopt electronic tagging in 
1999 - now 100,000 are 
used each year. 









































FLECTRONIC TAG 1 


The electronic tag was designed to enforce house 
arrest and aid rehabilitation, preventing offenders 
from moving more than a specified 


TP E AD\WH FEI distance from a certain point. The tag, 
usually worn on an ankle, sends a 





The treadwheel was a staircase rotating around signal to a base unit. If the tag moves 

a horizontal axis, requiring the user to endlessly too far away or is tampered with, 

step upwards - the human equivalent of a it sends a warning to the authorities. 

hamster wheel. They were first used in prisons in The New Mexico judge who first allowed the 
19th-century Britain. Several prisoners stood side use of a tag in 1983 was supposedly inspired by 


by side ona wheel and had to step for hours a day, a Spiderman comic strip that featured electronic 


an attempt to make incarceration productive, rather using GPS, stopping them from straying close 
than just punitive - some treadwheels were used to a particular place. 


to grind grain, others pumped water or powered 


ventilation systems. However, some were pointless, 
designed only to keep prisoners busy. DUCKI NG S70 (}L 
The ducking stool was a chair fastened to a long 
D ye beam fixed as a seesaw on the edge of a pond 
or river. An offender would be strapped in and 
~ dropped into the water. It was a variation on the 
earlier cucking stool, a similar punishment that 
did not involve dunking in water. The ducking 
stool was usually reserved for women, often those 
convicted of scolding their husbands. The last 
recorded British ducking took 
place in Leominster in 1809. 













BASTINADO STICK «: 


Bastinado involves the whipping of the soles 
1785-1861, BRITISH Dp it \ SS of the feet with a stick. First recorded in China 
When English engineer Sir William hf Ill | a —h- 9 in 960, it moved to Europe in 1537, but Biblical 
Cubitt saw idle prisoners at Bury St _ Sie i amen references suggest it may be much older. The 
SelraTRirle oietelh exec ET fe Lam nei a tinh >| 8 foot has a large number of nerve endings but 
to use them productively. The result = "tl . 
echo escincul hich Reine sled LE bones are generally protected by thick muscle - 
Cir — 6 the high level of pain combined with minimal 
prisoners’ efforts supplemented =, : - i) | | ee ee) |e § physical evidence meant that bastinado was 
pbol elaAACAUE BAe ULL z adopted by many disreputable regimes. The 
Nazis were particularly fond of it, while its use 
continues in Syria and Zimbabwe. 


Cubitt had built nearby. 
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The #1 
Bestseller 


USO 


FLIRTATION HARD WORK FORCE POWERFUL 
FRIENDS 


NATURAL 
TALENT 


LUCKY 
BREAK 





AMERICAN, 1706-30 


Now known as one 
of the Founding 
Fathers of the United 


States, Franklin's journey to the top 
was paved with hard work combined 
with a tenacious spirit. Born the 15th 
of 17 children, Franklin was the son of 
a soap and candle maker. Although he 
showed promise at school, he was put 
to work aged ten as his father ran out 
of money. He became an apprentice to 
his brother, who founded the first 
independent newspaper in the 
colonies - The New-England Courant. 
Franklin was eager to publish some of 
his letters in the newspaper, but his 
brother refused. So instead, the young 
Franklin disguised his work, claiming 
it had come from the pen of a middle- 
aged widow called Mrs Silence 
Dogood. The letters were published 
and caused a stir around town. When 
his brother discovered the truth, he 
was furious, and, aged 17, Franklin ran 
away from home to Philadelphia. 





1. Benjamin Franklin 


Young, penniless and now a 
fugitive, Franklin flittered between 
jobs in printing houses until he was 
convinced by the governor to go to 
London to obtain the equipment 
needed to start a new newspaper. 
However, when he got there, the 
essential documents never arrived 
and Franklin again was forced to find 
work in a daunting new place. He 
learned much from his experiences 
in London and when he returned to 
Philadelphia, he formed the ‘Junto’ - a 
self-improvement study group for 
young men. The following year he 
established his own print shop and 
eventually earned enough to purchase 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. Franklin's 
prominence continued to grow 
over the years, along with his bank 
account, and he was able to purchase 
an array of businesses and real estate. 
He used his wealth to set up libraries 
so that anyone, regardless of wealth, 
could share in his love of reading. 
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2. Charles Dickens ENGLISH, 1812-70 


Many of Charles boy was forced to take any work 
Dickens’ most famous he could find. He was employed at 
works feature children Warren's Blacking Warehouse, where 


in deplorable conditions, such as Oliver he labelled pots of ‘blacking’ substance 
Twist and Great Expectations. This was that was used to clean fireplaces. The 


inspired by Dickens’ own terrible conditions were appalling and the 
experiences as a poor child struggling long hours and back-breaking work 
to support his family. Dickens’ life was caused Dickens to feel abandoned 
not always a hard one; his father and betrayed by the adults who were 
worked as a Royal Navy Pay Office clerk supposed to care for him. He later 7 ‘Cs 
and for the majority of his youth he commented that as he endured the ah, 
lived an idyllic life in Kent, enjoying a harsh conditions of the warehouse, he j A gh : 
private education and spending his wondered “how I could have been so a Vi cle rian “oe 
days avidly reading any book he could easily cast away at such an age.” - ( 1. a 
get his hands on. Dickens’ father was eventually B Ulassic 

However, this all came crashing able to repay the debts thanks to an 
down in the summer of 1822, when inheritance, and Charles was sent 
debts forced the family to move to back to school. However, his grim 
the impoverished Camden Town in experiences would profoundly affect 
London. Charles, however, stayed his writing from then on. He threw 
behind to finish his final term of himself into working as a political 
school. Two years later, still unable journalist and eventually turned his 
to pay their debts, his father, mother hand to writing fiction, publishing his 
and youngest siblings were sent to the stories in monthly instalments. His 
Marshalsea debtors’ prison. Aged12 and _ colourful characters and harrowing 
eager to escape being sent to prison accounts of life on the very bottom 
with his family, Charles boarded with rungs of society captured his 
an impoverished old lady. readers’ hearts and catapulted him 

With his family suffering and no into becoming one of the most 
income to pay for his board, the young successful novelists of all time. 


3. Genghis Khan sovcoum 62:22 


| Today, the name Genghis Khan conjures the 
image of a vicious warlord who ruled an empire he 
claimed through blood and war, but Khan had 


humble beginnings. Born as Temujin, he was the son of a Mongol 
chief, but life in the Mongol tribes was dangerous and unpredictable, 
and Khan's future was anything but secure. 

When he was ten years old, Temujin’s father was poisoned, and 
the young boy attempted to claim his place as chieftain. However, 
the tribe rejected him and abandoned Temujin, his mother and his 

siblings as they didn’t want to feed them. They were forced to 

live the next few years in poverty. When his older half brother 
started to press his superiority, Temujin killed him. Then, in 
1177, Temujin was captured by a tribe, but he managed to 
flee, and it was the story of this escape that gained him 
widespread recognition. 
Now a man, he was determined to claim his 
rightful place as chief. He began by allying with his 


father's sworn blood brothers. Steadily, the ambitious 
leader attracted a number of followers, many from the 
lowest classes. He further encouraged his popularity by 
having his mother adopt orphans from conquered tribes, 
placing competent rather than rich allies in high positions and 
abolishing inherited aristocratic titles. Eventually, the warring 
Mongol tribes united, and he set his sights on expanding his empire. 


4. Biddy Mason 


AMERICAN 1818-31 


Biddy ‘Bridget’ Mason was born 
into the lowest rung of American 
, society - she was a slave. With 


mixed Native-American and African-American 
descent, she was separated from her parents and 
sold to several plantations across the South. She 
was finally given to Robert Smith aged 18. 

Uneducated and illiterate, Mason had three 
daughters while working for Smith, who was also 
most likely the father; all three became slaves like 
their mother. Mason likely thought her luck might 
change when Smith converted to Mormonism, 

a church that encouraged granting slaves their 
freedom. However, Smith refused to free Mason 
and her family and she was forced to travel with 
him to Utah. Mason walked behind the carriages 
for 1,700 miles while also cooking meals, herding 
cattle and looking after her three children. 

Three years later, Smith was on the move again, 
this time to California. However, slavery had been 
outlawed in the state, and Smith was unknowingly 
marching his slaves to freedom. In 1855, Smith, 
fearing he would lose his slaves, attempted to move 
them back to pro-slavery Texas. However, after 
being tipped off, the sheriff rescued Mason. 

After 38 years of slavery, Mason fought for 
the freedom of herself and her extended family 
in court. The judged ruled in her favour. Mason 


: Meron 
amassed 
a fortune 

 ofnearly — 

& $300,000 ,y 





moved to Los Angeles and became known for her 
skill as a midwife. She saved up her income of 
$2.50 a day for ten years. By then she had earned 
enough to purchase two lots, becoming one of the 
first African-American women to do so. Mason 
built small wooden houses and was soon earning 
considerable income in rent. She continued to 
make shrewd investments and became one of 
the wealthiest African-American women of the 
century. She did not forget her origins, donating a 
great deal of money and time to needy people. 


f Syne | 
brutal warlord, Khan © 
encouraged religious | 
_ tolerance inhis — 
empire 7 
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6. Babe Ruth 


AMERICAN 1895-1948 


| The man that would one day be 
hailed as one of baseball's 
greatest was born in the rough 


neighbourhood of Pigtown, Baltimore. The oldest of 
eight children, only Ruth and his sister Mamie 
survived infancy. Both his parents worked tirelessly 
to support the family in a series of jobs, so the 
young Ruth received minimal supervision. Quickly 
becoming a wild child who refused to go to school, 
and secretly drank alcohol, Ruth was sent to Saint 
Mary's Industrial School for Boys, aged seven. 

The school was a very strict institution run by 
Catholic monks, and focused on work rather than 
academic education. However, the school gave 
him what was to be the driving force of his life - 
baseball. One of the monks at the school, Brother 
Matthias, became a mentor to the young Ruth and 
encouraged him to develop his baseball skills - of 
which he showed an immediate talent. He became 
so skilled that the monks invited Jack Dunn, 
owner of the Baltimore team, to watch him. 
Dunn was immediately impressed and offered 
him a contract within the hour. 

Ruth's baseball career was one of the most 
illustrious in the history of the game, and he 
became a popular and wealthy sportsman. 


>. Hongwu Emperor 


CHINESE, 1326-90 


Born as a peasant in 
Haozhou, China, the 
young Zhu 


Yuanzhang experienced the collapse 
of the Yuan Empire from the very 
bottom rung of society. Famine 
ravaged the land and death was 
common. It was a struggle to survive, 
and when he was just 16, the Yellow 
River flooded the lands that his 
family owned. Soon after, a plague 
killed his entire family, bar one 
brother, and Zhu was forced to bury 
their bodies. With no way to support 
himself, Zhu joined a nearby 
monastery to avoid starvation. 

As the monastery was also 
suffering from lack of funds, Zhu soon 
left and wandered from place to place, 
begging for handouts. The situation 
in China was so dire that many rebel 
gangs had sprung up around the 
empire, targeting the rich and giving 




















their wealth to the poor. Zhu joined 
one of these rebel gangs, which then 
joined the large Red Turban group. 
With excellent natural military 
acumen, Zhu rose through the ranks 
to become leader of the group. 

Zhu led his army to conquer 
Nanjing, and his excellent governing 
of the city attracted many people 
who were fleeing from lawlessness 
elsewhere across the country. His 
military victories also helped him 
obtain many talented generals, 
and over the next few years he 
steadily defeated his enemies and 
consolidated power. 

In 1368, he proclaimed himself 
Hongwu Emperor, and later that year 
his forces entered Beijing and sent 
the Mongols fleeing. Hongwu is today 
remembered as the founder and first 
emperor of the Ming Dynasty that 
ruled China for 276 years. 
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7. Catherine I ssrowise-r2 


. For a woman 
int | who came to 
3 | reign as 


Empress of Russia, very little is known 
about Catherine's origins. It is believed 
she was born in present-day Estonia to a 
Lithuanian peasant of Polish origin. Her 
father was allegedly a grave digger and 
her parents may have also been 
runaway serfs. Originally named Marta, 
the young girl was orphaned aged three 
when plague claimed both of her 
parents. Afterwards, she was placed in 
the service of a pastor in Marienburg. As 
a lowly house servant, she never 
received any formal tutoring and never 
learned to read or write. 

Marta grew into a remarkably 
beautiful young girl and she was quickly 
married off to a Swedish dragoon, aged 
17, to avoid the pastor's son having an 
affair with her. When Marienburg was 
seized by the Russians, Marta was taken 
prisoner and traded between members 
of the Russian court until she came 
into the service of Count Aleksander 
Menshikov, a close friend of Peter I. As 
soon as the emperor laid eyes on the 
young girl, he was enraptured by her 
beauty, and they soon became lovers. 

Marta moved into Peter's household 
and gave birth to a son. In 1705, she 
converted to the Russian Orthodox 
religion and changed her name to 



























































Catherine. Although no records exist, 
it is believed that they were married 
secretly in 1707. 

Catherine and Peter had 12 children, 
but only two survived into adulthood. 
Peter, who was known for his terrifying 
temper, sent Catherine tender and 
loving letters, and it was known that 
she was able to calm him during his 
tages. In 1712, Peter married Catherine 
officially, and 12 years later she was 
named co-ruler. After Peter's death in 
1725, the woman who had begun life as 
a peasant girl was proclaimed empress, 
becoming the first woman to 
rule Imperial Russia. 
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8. Louis Armstrong AMERIGAN 1901-71 


o2" Armstrong 
int was born 
in New 


Orleans to a struggling family ina 
neighbourhood so brutal it was 
known as ‘The Battlefield’. This 
situation was not helped when his 
father, a factory worker, abandoned 
the family for another woman when 
he was just a baby. His mother had 
no choice but to turn to prostitution 
to support Armstrong and his sister, 
and she often left the children with 
their grandmother or uncle. Although 
Armstrong attended school, he was 
forced to take jobs on the side. He 
scraped together as much money as 
he could with work as a paperboy 
and by gathering discarded food, 
which he sold on to restaurants. He 
also took a job hauling coal to 
Storyville, where he was exposed to 
bands playing in brothels and dance 
halls. This is likely where his love 
affair with music began. 

Aged 11, Armstrong dropped out 
of school and joined a quartet of 
boys who sang on the streets for 
money. Because he was living in 


Jury vole 


New Orleans, he was exposed to lots 
of famous music stars, and some 
of them even tutored the aspiring 
musician. However, Louis was also 
getting into frequent trouble. On one 
occasion, after firing his stepfather's 
gun in the air, he was sent to the 
Colored Waifs’ Home for Boys. This 
was a blessing in disguise, as while 
he was there Armstrong joined the 
band and developed his cornet skills. 
As the band played across New 
Orleans, the talented young boy 
attracted attention, and he soon 
got his first dance hall job. Now 
determined to make a success of his 
music career, Armstrong played his 
cornet any time he could, listened 
to the advice of talented mentors 
and obtained a job playing on the 
riverboats of New Orleans. Eventually 
he moved to Chicago, then New York. 
Although he faced resistance due to 


his southern background and African- 


American heritage, Armstrong's 
outstanding musical ability eclipsed 


his skin colour and he became one of ‘ 


the most successful and influential 
jazz musicians of all time. 
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Although 
eo ¢)D } his name 
may not 
be as well known as others on this 
list, Weinberg’s rags-to-riches story 
is among the most inspirational. 
Weinberg was one of 11 children in 
an immigrant Jewish family, and 
his father worked as a liquor 
bootlegger. Weinberg had an 
impoverished upbringing, 
\ was involved in knife fights 
as a preteen, and left 
Yel noYe) iretexer6 i bo 
Eager for a job 
on Wall Street, 
he entered the 
Je Veexem a) bhi (ebneteaeyal 
43 Exchange Place 
and worked his way 
down from the top 
floor asking for a job at 
every office. He finally managed 
to bluff his way into working as an 
apprentice janitor for $3 a week at 
Goldman Sachs, a small brokers. 






9, Sidney Weinberg AMERICAN, 1891-1969 


The grandson of the firm's owner 
took a liking to the plucky young 
boy and sent him first to the mail 
room, then to business college. 

Weinberg was hard working 
with superb social skills at a time 
when the financial world was rife 
with anti-Semitism. By 1925, the 
firm bought him a seat on the 
stock exchange; two years later he 
was made a partner and by 1930 
he was senior partner. Thanks to 
Weinberg, Goldman Sachs was 
transformed from a moderately 
successful business into the 
world's leading investment bank. 
Weinberg never forgot his modest 
roots, instead using them to his 
advantage, stating: “You'll have to 
make that plainer. I’m just a dumb, 
uneducated kid from Brooklyn.” He 
was also a close friend of Franklin 
D Roosevelt, campaigned for 
Dwight D Eisenhower and helped 
Henry Ford revitalise his failing 
motor company. 


RAGS TO RICHES 


@, 10. Eva Peron 


meeps) ARGENTINEAN, 1919-52 


_ musical Evita is 
~. about the life of 

__ Eva Peron eo © i) legendary figure not 

: only in Argentina but 

the world over. She achieved fame for using her power 
as first lady to fight for women's suffrage and the rights 
of the poor, and it is of no doubt that her own modest 
beginnings played a huge influence on this. 

Born Eva Duarte, both of her parents were descended 
from Basque immigrants. Her father, however, already 
had a wife and a family, and when she was one he left 
to live with them. Peron’s mother struggled to provide 
for her children, and had no choice but to move to the 
poorest area of the city of Junin, Los Toldos. To make 
a living, Peron's mother sewed clothes for neighbours. 
However, even in the poverty-stricken area of Los 
Toldos, the family was harassed for being abandoned by 
their father and being illegitimate. When her father died, 
they were not allowed to attend the funeral. 

The family managed to make enough money to move 
to a one-room apartment in Junin, where the children 
and their mother worked as cooks for wealthy estates. 
The financial situation was not resolved until Per6n's 
older brother helped the family get a bigger house. 
Without abject poverty hanging over her head, Peron 
was able to develop her love of acting. Although her 
mother had plans to marry her off as soon as possible, 
the young girl dreamed of becoming an actress. 

Headstrong and determined, Peron moved to Buenos 
Aires around the age of 15 to pursue her dream. 
Bleaching her black hair blonde, she found work with 
many theatre companies and radio stations, and 
eventually landed her first film role. This was no mean 
feat for a woman with no connections or education. Her 
first taste of financial stability came when she signed 
a five-year contract in a historical-drama radio show. 
Eventually, Peron co-owned the radio station. 

It was while working at the station that she was 
introduced to an ambitious man named Juan Peron. 
Then working as the secretary of labour, he arranged 
an artistic fundraiser that ended with a gala, and it was 
here that the two met. The 48-year-old politician was 
very open to listening to the ideas of the uneducated 
24-year-old and the two hit it off instantly, marrying in 
1945. When Juan stood for election in 1946, Peron used 
her platform as a radio presenter to appeal to the poor, 
and spoke of her own humble beginnings. She was also 
the first woman in the country’s history to appear in 
public with her husband as he campaigned. Although 
this didn't go down well with the upper class, the public 
fell in love with her. 

Juan was elected and Per6n continued to play a 
leading role in politics. She kept her promises to the 
working classes and supported social welfare benefits 
and higher wages. She also campaigned actively for 
female suffrage, which was finally achieved in 1947, 
largely thanks to her work. Per6on's death in 1952, when 
she was aged just 32, devastated the nation, and to this 
day she is remembered for the incredible difference 
that she made in the country’s history, despite her own 
humble beginnings. 


Today, Eva Peron is a 
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Queen Victoria and Prince Albert appeared to the 
world to be the image of marital bliss, but behind 
closed doors there were ample tears and tantrums 


Written by David Crookes 


nacold, dark evening, Queen Victoria 

stood at the top of the main staircase at 

the heart of Windsor Castle. It was 730pm 

on 10 October 1839, and she was expecting 

two visitors from Germany: Albert and his 
brother Ernest. The trio had met before but the 
queen had not been very impressed. At a dinner 
three years earlier, Albert in particular had proven 
to be a slovenly, shy and awkward guest, prone to 
yawning and sleeping in the afternoon. She was 
unimpressed by his weight and feared he had 
shown little time for court life. But as he walked 
into her view that evening, her opinion of him 
suddenly changed. 

Albert - a German prince of Saxe-Coburg, a 
small German kingdom with a strong role in the 
dynastic and political history of Europe at the 
time - was her first cousin. He had been educated 
well throughout his childhood and he studied law, 
political economy, philosophy and art history at the 
University of Bonn. Albert had become a fit young 
man, a keen gymnast and rider. He also played 
music and he proved himself to be rather cultured. 
All of this pleased his family, not least Victoria and 
Albert's grandmother, Duchess Augusta. She had 
been keen to arrange the pair’s previous meeting 
and she hoped they would marry. 

‘Tt was with some emotion that I beheld Albert 
- who is beautiful,” Victoria would write of the 
encounter in 1839, finding the prince “grown and 
changed and embellished.” She saw before her an 
“excessively handsome” man with “such beautiful 


blue eyes, an exquisite nose, and such a pretty 
mouth with delicate mustachios and slight - but 
very slight - whiskers.” 

So infatuated was the sovereign that she invited 
Albert to Windsor Castle five days later. “We 
embraced each other over and over again and he 
was so kind and so affectionate,” she wrote. On 10 
February 1840, the couple - both aged 20 - married 
at the Chapel Royal, St James's Palace. 

Albert was a hard worker and an intelligent 
man, educated throughout his childhood by a 
tutor called Christopher Florschutz, who effectively 
raised both him and his brother. Florschutz was a 
true constant in Albert's life, given his father had 
divorced his mother on grounds of adultery and 
banished her to Switzerland when the prince was 
only seven years old. But Albert also had a strong 
sense of entitlement and a stern will. With Victoria's 
love for him so intense, the prince was able to exert 
control over her. 

The pair were constantly engaged in a power 
struggle and there were terrible rows between 
them. Albert effectively wanted to be Britain's king 
in all but name, and he was single minded in his 
determination to make his presence in the country 
known. He quickly replaced the prime minister, 
Lord Melbourne, as the main influence on Victoria's 
political views, wedging a distance within the 
close friendship that the queen and the Whig Party 
leader had long enjoyed. Crucially, he also made 
Victoria feel less capable than him. The tension 
bubbled close to the surface. 
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There were many differences of opinion. 
Respected historian Jane Ridley notes in her 
biography, Victoria: Queen, Matriarch, Empress, 
that the pair rowed over how their children should 
be cared for. Following one particular flare-up 
regarding their first child - also named Victoria, 
Vicky for short - Albert pushed a note under the 
queen's door. “I shall have nothing more to do with 
it; take the child away and do as you like and if she 


dies you will have it on your conscience,” he wrote. 


The disagreements over childcare 
led to the departure of Victoria's 
governess Baroness Louise Ai 
Lehzen, who had controlled the J 
court and the queen's private : 
expenditure. Albert did not 
like Lehzen “who regards 
herself as a demi-god.” 

Reluctantly, Victoria agreed. 

“Lam ready to submit to his | 

wishes as I love him so dearly", & 

she wrote in a letter to Baron 
Stockmar, the Anglo-Belgian 

statesman sent by Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to serve as her adviser. 

The couple had nine children in total. Victoria 
had become pregnant within weeks of marrying 
Albert, and Vicky had been born on 21 November 
1840. Her second, Albert Edward, was born the 
following year, Alice two years later and Alfred the 
year after that. Helena came into the world in 1846, 
Louise in 1848, Arthur in 1850, Leopold in 1853 and 
Beatrice in 1857. Nine children in 17 years meant 
that for much of her marriage Victoria was carrying 
a baby or nurturing her newborns. Yet she hated 
being pregnant. “I think much more of our being 
like a cow or a dog at such moments,” she would 


=__ 


Upon hearing the news of her uncle's "==" 
death and her accession, Victoria was | 
aQejcayeenbbevcvemcomatll(-m- lees 


later write to an adult Vicky. She would also reveal: 
“I have no adoration for very little babies.” And she 

would clarify: “An ugly baby is a very nasty object - 
and the prettiest is frightful when undressed.” 

The queen was a prolific letter writer. She would 
write an average of 2,500 words every day, and 
she did so for 70 years. They would be impulsive, 
revealing her feelings and thoughts as they came to 
her. From the age of 13, they allowed her to release 
her emotions and reveal her character. Yet her early 

life was lonely. Victoria's father, the duke of 
Kent, died when she was eight months 
_ Old, and she was brought up by a 
A controlling yet indulgent mother 
7. and Baroness Lehzen. 
» Victoria was addressed as 
¢ ‘your royal highness’ from a very 
$ young age, and she was a spoilt 
’ child. But she was also closely 
monitored and under constant 
scrutiny. In 1830, when Victoria 
was 11 years old, Lehzen introduced 
‘behaviour books’, in which an 
assessment of the princess's attitude was 
recorded. She was also educated in isolation 
under what was called the ‘Kensington System’, 
an elaborate and strict set of rules devised by her 
mother and attendant Sir John Conroy. 

Her freedom was curtailed, her life restrained, 
and she began to feel her mother had become hard 
of heart. Victoria had been diagnosed with typhoid 
in 1835, aged 16, and Victoire had failed to nurse 
her. Instead, she and Sir John tried to persuade 
Victoria to make him her private secretary upon 
her succession and agree that she was not fit to 
rule until she was 21. Victoria resisted. She hated 
Sir John, who bullied her and called her ugly and 





unintelligent. So when she became queen aged 

18, following the death of her uncle, King William 
IV, Victoria dismissed Sir John from her own 
household and dropped her mother too. If she was 
to rule, she surmised, she would do so alone. 

Her marriage to Albert changed her approach 
entirely, though. Her frequent pregnancies meant 
she wasn't always able to carry out her full suite of 
duties alone, so Albert would step up and take on 
more of the work. He enjoyed this immensely, but it 
did put a strain on the relationship. Victoria wished 
to spend more time with him, but he would throw 
himself into his work, often becoming a prisoner 
of his own ideas (Ridley notes that he spent hours 
relentlessly transcribing and editing letters written 
by the queen, or in reality written by him, to suit a 
new topic-based filing system he had created). As 
time went on, Albert would become responsible for 
running the queen's household, estates and office. 

On many occasions, Victoria's temper came to 
the fore. She would remind Albert that she was the 
queen and insisted that she got the upper hand. 
Yet she would usually relent, writing apologies and 
actually helping Albert boost his power further. 
Deep down, she wanted her husband - a man who 
the British public had found hard to accept - to be 
embraced. Her feelings of pride when he opened 
his personal project, the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park in 1851, were obvious. But at the same time, 
she felt her power being diminished, her temper 
becoming so heated at times that some feared she 
was losing her mind. 

Ridley notes in her biography that as early as 
1842 Albert began to attend ministerial meetings 
and the queen spoke not of “I” but “we.” Albert 
would write many of the queen's important letters 
and sit beside her as she received ministers. 


‘His influence on her was So great that 
Victoria's household began to call her 


Decisions would most often be made by him and 

he would agonise over them, his political mind 

working overtime trying to come up with the 

perfect solution. He wanted to be everything to 

the queen: the sole confidential adviser in politics, 

the private secretary and the permanent minister 

among many. Deep down, what he really 

wanted was to be king. _—~ 
But there is no doubt there was Jia 

great love between the two. It may Sg ' 

not have been domestic bliss, ig a | 

but neither was it an arranged paeenip 


Mrs Brown behind her back" 
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a result, many historians have labelled the queen 
a “domestic tyrant” who controlled her offspring 
in the same tight, demanding way that she herself 
had been brought up. She may have been hands- 
on, as was Albert, but she would also scold and 
beat them. Helen Rappaport, author of Magnificent 
_ Obsession, says Victoria and Albert were 
es “pretty awful parents.” 
a Even so, the queen felt it was 
Nn important for the children to 
S y.\0<2)) al spend as much time with their 
, = eae s parents as possible. And with 





marriage: Victoriahad asked J) 


Albert to marry her precisely (7 iB ring the w 


because she adored him. Yet 


X( so much to deal with - her 
>) many children to manage, her 


Ct ; L ( 


ihuteelalevnl § affection for her husband and 





on whether there was the 


same love for her children, A felemtatate 


historians are split. 
Biographer Julia Baird says aa 

Victoria's diary entries in the . 

1840s and 1850s “reveal a mother 

who delighted in her children with a marked 

tenderness.” But there are plenty of entries in 

her journals to suggest she was unhappy being 

a mother. Victoria made no secret of her dislike 

for breastfeeding, employing a wet nurse for such 

duties. She also preferred time spent being intimate 

with her husband than play with her children. As 


ICKY if ? the strains of her duties - she 
id 5 ss could perhaps be forgiven for 
feeling exhausted, stroppy and 
7’ temperamental at times. 
ual Whenever Albert was away, 
Victoria pined for him. When he was 
around and wasn't giving her his full attention, 
she could fly off the handle at the drop of a hat. 
Albert would carefully steer her and tell her what 
to say and what to write. He believed Victoria 
to be intellectually inferior to him, and she was 
subservient. She expected her offspring to show 
the same level of obedience she showed to him. 


Until she was married to Albert in 
1840, by social convention the queen 
was required to live with her mother 





The secret life of Victoria 


‘VICTORIAN COURTSHIP 
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The upper echelons of 
society abided by certain 
rules of etiquette when it 
was time to find a partner 


Young Victorian women will 
make themselves officially 
available, typically by attending 
a dance or a ball. An older 
chaperone will maintain a 
watchful eye while potential suitors express 
interest in a dance. The woman will select the 
most suitable. 





Once a potential match is 
found, the courtship can begin. 
Suitors will have a (clean and 
proper) conversation under the 
watchful eye of the chaperone, 
but physical contact is forbidden. All being 
well, the couple may take a walk together. 





{ 1s 

It is perfectly acceptable for 
some flirtation, but not 
excessively so. It is also 
important for the man to be 
accepted by the woman's 
parents - this is usually helped by a man being 
deemed financially ready for marriage. 





If the couple want to continue 
seeing each other, they ‘keep 
company’. Further chaperoned 
dates will take place, again 
without any physical contact. 
Love letters will be written and gifts, including 
locks of hair, can be exchanged. Women 
should keep a diary. 





The man may propose. There 
is no backing out of 
engagements, but it allows for 
unchaperoned dates. Providing 
the suitors are of the same 
class and at least aged 12 for females or 14 for 
males, a marriage can go ahead. 
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The secret life of Victoria 


Royal romances? 
There have been a fair few ‘perfect’ royal marriages 
in history, but were they all that they seemed? 


William the Conqueror 
and Matilda of Flanders 


y Although the couple, who married in 1053, 
_ had been excommunicated by the pope, they 
remained together until Matilda died in 1083. 
., Her death caused William to become deeply 
depressed, but they had at least four sons and 
five daughters and their marriage was said to 
Ss, \ be happy. There were rumours that she had 
* been in love with the English ambassador to 
\ Flanders, though. 
True love? Yes 


Edward IV and 
Elizabeth Woodville 


Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville were a 
mismatch from the beginning: a royal and 

a minor noble. But the king is said to have 
instantly fallen in love with her. He married 
her without haste, albeit in secret. This 
caused great upset and Elizabeth gained a 
reputation (whether justified or not) for using 
her position as queen to further the cause of 
her relatives. 

True love? Perhaps 


Nie | 


George II and Caroline of 
Brandenburg-Ansbach 


It may have been a diplomatic marriage, 
but George II and Caroline very quickly fell 
in love. He respected her opinion and she 
exercised influence over him. She also proved 
to be strong and was able to keep the king's 
mistresses in check. Indeed, their main 
problem was their debt-laden playboy son, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. When Caroline 
died, George was devastated. 

" True love? Yes 


King Edward VIII and 
Wallis Simpson 


Edward VIII loved American divorcee Wallis 
Simpson so much that he gave up his throne 
to be with her. But some historians believe 
Wallis was seduced by the royal association. 
Her intimate notes to ex-husband Ernest 
discussed her uncertainty and revealed that 
the king had threatened to kill himself if she 
left. Simpson had a four-year affair with a man 
19 years her junior. 

True love? No 


Charles I and 
Henrietta Maria 


Charles sparked outrage when he wed his 
French Roman Catholic bride, and the first 
three years of marriage were rocky, marked 
by petty rows. The Duke of Buckingham's 
influence over the king was keenly felt, but 
when he was assassinated, the couple's love 
grew strong. During the civil war, Henrietta 
_ had to flee to France, never to see her 
' husband again. 
~~ True love? Eventually 





German painter Franz 
LE m i bicsetlicas 
captured this revealing 
portrait of Victoria's 
family, giving equal 
prominence to Albert 
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the queen out riding, but 
was rumoured to be more 
than just a servant 
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Victoria photographed 
by JE Mayall in 1860 





The secret life of Victoria 


Vicky, an intelligent and precocious child, Victoria also fiercely protected Leopold, who 
was the queen's favourite for a time, but it did was suffering with haemophilia, and who she 
not mean she would escape a rebuke - even in Saw as the most intelligent of her sons. She tried 
adulthood. Victoria was upset when Vicky had her to keep him close and objected to him studying 
first child, but her vitriol was tame in comparison at Cambridge. At the same time, she allowed 
to her words for Albert Edward, who was widely him to be looked after by Archie, the brother 
considered her thorn. Bertie, as he was also known, __ of her attendant from Scotland, John Brown. 
was noted to be a disappointment. “His intellect - Archie bullied Leopold, but Victoria was said to 
alas! is weak which is not his fault but, what is his have ignored it. It is speculated that she allowed 
fault is his shocking laziness,” she wrote. this behaviour to continue because of her close 

Bertie had a reputation as a playboy prince, relationship with John Brown. 
which jarred against the straight-laced upbringing Having lost confidence in her own abilities, 


that was fostered by Albert. Although Bertie would — Victoria became depressed, but during the 1860s 
become king and successfully tour North America she grew close to Brown, calling him “friend more 








and the Indian subcontinent as the prince of than servant.” He became the queen’s Highland 
Wales, he struggled with his studies, was barred Servant in 1865 and his influence on her was so 
from seeing state papers and was also vetoed from great that Victoria's household began to call her Mrs 
serving in the military. Brown behind her back. 

His series of affairs angered Victoria the most. Victoria had known Brown since 1849 and Albert 
During a ten-week spell at Curragh Camp in had liked him. Following the prince's death, it 
Ireland with the Grenadier Guards in 186], Bertie's was Brown's job to lead the queen in daily pony 
fellow officers arranged for the Irish actress Nellie tides. She lavished him with gifts, commissioned 
Clifden to sleep with him. It appalled his parents a portrait of him and did little to wave away the 
and Albert visited his sonin Cambridge, _, ~e@e@u@e@ees. gossip. She would almost certainly have 
where Bertie was studying, inorder ual a, known that the satirical magazine 
to discuss the matter. Father yr ae Sy Punch was ridiculing him often 
and son took a long walk in ty nee eee. aL and that the Swiss newspaper 
the pouring rain but Albert yy | JENLLA Ml, Gazette de Lausanne was 
returned feeling very ill. He if JOUNE 1S ne claiming she had secretly 
died three weeks later, aged » In one of seven attempts q married Brown and even 
42, on 7 December 1861 at y) on her life Edward > bourne a child by him. 
Windsor Castle. While doctors W ford tried Biographer AN Wilson 
diagnosed the cause of death we ee eerie, = isputes a pregnancy, though. 
as having been typhoid, Victoria Se ") 7 He believes Victoria and Brown 
blamed their son. oq : me? ig slept in the same bed and hugged, 

The queen entered into a period a ake ao ~*~ but that was as far as the physical 
of deep mourning that would last for a relationship went. He also claims they 
the remainder of her reign. It was made harder had a small marriage ceremony at Crathie 
by her mother - with whom she'd reconciled and Kirk in Scotland. Even so, artist Edhar Boehn, 
become close to - passing away earlier in the who sculpted a head of Brown at Balmoral, said 
year. Victoria felt very alone and she went into the queen had allowed the man she referred to as 
isolation, only this time out of her own free will. “darling” in her letters “every conjugal privilege.” 
Nicknamed the ‘widow of Windsor’, she divided When Brown died, in 1883 aged 56, of the skin 
her time between Windsor Castle, Osborne House disease erysipelas, his death crushed her. Victoria 
and Balmoral Castle, and was forever wearing wanted to write a biography of him, for he was her 
black. The only time people saw her was during rock and confidant if nothing else. 
rare public appearances and for official government Still, she carried on. Victoria came to have 42 
duties. There's no doubt that the remaining 40 grandchildren (37 of which were born during 
years of her life saw a very different Victoria. her life) and - thanks to having family members 

Her stifling refusal to let her children live their scattered across the continent - she also became 
own lives intensified after Albert's death. Doctors nicknamed ‘the grandmother of Europe’. She had 
and servants would be ordered to report back on achieved plenty, becoming the proud Empress of 
their progress, according to Ridley. Meanwhile, India and Britain's longest-reigning monarch. She 
being cheerful was frowned upon, in case it celebrated her Diamond Jubilee in 1896 and, as she 
upset the memory of their father. Victoria would become older, the mists of depression began to lift 
emotionally manipulate her children via letters to a small degree. 
that they would feel compelled to reply to. The At the start of 1901, Victoria was ill. Her son 


queen wanted Alice and her husband Prince Louis Albert Edward and eldest grandson Emperor 
of Hesse-Darmstadt to live with her in Britain, and Wilhelm II of Germany were at her deathbed, and 


she wanted Helena and her husband to reside at there were signs of love between mother and son. 
Windsor. Louise's marriage to a subject, Lord Lorne, Victoria knew that, at the age of 59, Bertie - King 
displeased her, but Beatrice’s marriage to Prince Edward VII - would take to the throne, but she 
Henry Battenberg satisfied the queen, as the pair seemed at peace. On 22 January, Victoria died. Now 
stayed close by. it was time for her country to mourn. 
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REVIEWS 


All About History on the books, TV shows and 








ut of the many chapters of 
World War II, the story of the 
French Resistance is one of the 
most dramatic and tragic. In the 
face of certain torture and likely 
death if they were caught, thousands 
risked their lives in order to hamper the 
Nazis and the ruling Vichy regime. 
Everyone involved has their own 
story, but the one Charles Kaiser is 
most interested in telling is that of 
the Boulloche siblings: Christiane, 
Jacqueline and André (who later 
became Charles de Gaulle’s personal 
representative in Paris). Along with 
many other Parisians, this relatively 
well-off trio played a critical role in the 
French Resistance, to their great cost: 
in 1944, André was betrayed and shot 
by the Gestapo then shipped off to 
Auschwitz, where he barely survived. 
His parents, Jacques and Héléne, and 
his older brother Robert, weren't so 
lucky, however. Having been arrested in 
lieu of the wanted Christiane, they did 
not survive the concentration camps. 
Conscious of the lack of awareness 
- and in a lot of cases, abundance 
of outright scorn - regarding the 
contribution made by the French 
Resistance in his native USA, Kaiser 
seems determined to play up the 
bravery of its members and the 
sacrifices they made, although at the 
Same time it isn't glamorised. The 
final quarter of the book goes to great 
pains to emphasise the impact the war 
had on the surviving Boulloches, with 
André in particular - despite going on 
to gain renown as a member of the 
French Socialist Party - remaining 


films causing a stir in the history world 


THE COST OF COURAGE 


Author Charles Kaiser Publisher Other Press Price $26.95 Released Out now 


haunted by his wartime experiences. 
That it has taken until now for these 
wounds to heal so that the surviving 
family members feel comfortable to 
disclose their experiences stands as 
testament to the impact of war. 

Taken solely from the standpoint 
of the reader, it’s a thrilling read. At 
times it plays out like a Hollywood 
movie, with the Boulloches and their 
compatriots narrowly avoiding capture 
and death on numerous occasions, 
all the while going about their daily 
business and dealing with life's loves, 
triumphs and tragedies along the 
way. With the narrative coming from 
their perspective, it’s easy to find 
yourself in their shoes, imagining the 
excitement and terror they must have 
felt while risking their lives for the 
greater good. Not that this is by any 
means a one-sided account: even the 
occupying German forces are given a 
stage, most notably General Dietrich 
von Cholitz, who, despite his loyalty 
to Hitler, couldn't bring himself to 
obey his orders to destroy the City of 
Lights. Combined with the addition of 
a section that switches the focus to the 
activities of larger-than-life figures like 
de Gaulle and Dwight Eisenhower at 
this time, and you have a portrait of a 
period of the war that is concise, yet 
somehow feels complete. 

One of the most poignant aspects of 
the story is that it is just one of many 
tales from one of the most tumultuous 
times in history. Simultaneously 
providing food for thought and reasons 
to reflect, Kaiser has penned a book 
that everyone should read. 














‘It's easy to find yourself in their 
shoes, imagining the excitement and 
terror they must have felt” 


ACROSS THE POND 





An American Gentleman in Victorian London 
Author R D Blumenfeld Publisher Amberley Price £8.99 Released Out now 


hroughout history, diary entries have 
provided us with some of the most honest 
insights into our past, and Across The Pond 
is no exception. What makes it all the more 
astute is the fact that it is written by an 
outsider unfamiliar with the cults and customs of 
the British, and what results is a clever, and quite 
simply hysterical, account of Victorian London. 

R D Blumenfeld was an American-born journalist 
who kept a diary for many years. The entries in 
this book, which span the period between Queen 
Victoria's Golden Jubilee and World War I, focus on 
the time he spent in Britain at what was one of its 
most turbulent and exciting times. The automobile 
has just been invented, women are campaigning for 
the vote, and a charismatic young politician named 
Winston Churchill is beginning to make waves in 
the House of Commons. 

Blumenfeld's entries are filled with amusing 
anecdotes - many of which have likely grown 
funnier with age. One of particular amusement 
involves an encounter with a woman's bustle, 
which had slipped from her hips as she was out 
walking. Blumenfeld, being the gentleman that he 
so evidently was, chases after the lady and offers 


her the bird-cage-like contraption, who ‘turned on 
[him] furiously and said ‘Not mine!.. He concludes: 
“I shall know better next time.” 

Equally amusing are his accounts of 
contemporary attitudes towards new technology. 
The motor-car, which has already reached startling 
speeds of 24 miles per hour, is “not to be handled 
on a casual acquaintance,” and the proposed 
Channel Tunnel will inevitably offer an easy 
invasion route for the French. The rest must be read 
to be believed. 
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LIFE AS A BATTLE OF 
BRITAIN SPITFIRE PILOT 


A sentimental and thoughtful tale of an RAF band of brothers 
Authors Arthur Donahue Publisher Amberley Price £6.99 Released Out now 


collection of memoirs from American pilot 
Arthur ‘Art’ Donahue, this is an emotional 
journey from start to finish. Only 94 pages 
long, the book was originally aimed at an 
American readership wanting to learn more 
about Britain's involvement in the war, but it is 
suitable for any audience, both young and old. 
Padding is at a premium in the edited memoirs, 


as the book gets straight into the world of dogfights. 


A personal and vivid experience, Donahue was 
only one of 11 US pilots to serve in the Battle of 
Britain. His observations thrust the reader straight 
into the cockpit and phrases such as “the eight 
Browning guns snarled and barked their terrific 
fast staccato,” are both powerful and emotive. The 
memoirs are presented in an easy-to-digest set 

of chapters and it's nigh-on impossible not to put 
yourself in Donahue's shoes as Messerschmitts 
strafe his tail as he almost blacks out trying to 
escape with a series of daring aerobatics. Away 
from the battle in the skies, the camaraderie of 
the squadron pilots brings a smile to the face as 


well as a tear to the eye. The book has a real band 
of brothers feel to it and the daily life of an RAF 
pilot is an engaging one, as the author makes new 
friends and awaits the orders to scramble. From 
seeking out a downed Luftwaffe pilot in the woods 
to parachuting out of a falling plane, Art's story is a 
Hollywood film in the making. 

This is seriously stirring stuff and is made all 
the more tragic by the author's sad passing two 
years after the events of the book. He would smile 
knowing that his recollections are still being read 
and enjoyed to this day. Warmly recommended. 
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Stalin's Favorite 
Author: Igor Nebolsin Price: £45 
Pub isner: Helion & rae 


The war the 
NEVACAWEXe10 
against the 
Soviet Union 
Tale be 5 b-boy 


turned 


western 
Russia and 
Eastern 
AUT 0) oY= i nine) 
the biggest 
slaughter- 
house the 
Vela (el ar-ve 
ever seen. Among the millions of lives 
swept up by this murderous tidal wave 
were the 60,000 or so who made up 
the Soviet 2nd Guards Tank Army. This 
is as comprehensive an account of their 
journey from Kursk in July 1943 to the 
fall of Berlin in April 1945 as is ever 
likely to be written. It gives us a highly 
detailed account of the army's war from 
its inception to its offensive in Romania. 

















Martin Baggoley 





long ocean voyage can be a 
stressful affair. Cooping up 
groups of men for months at a 
time with a lack of sanitation, 
food, water and entertainment 
can lead to temperatures rising with 
fatal results. Martin Baggoley has 
compiled a collection of 14 murders 
that have occurred on board British 
vessels, explaining the reasons for 
them, the subsequent trial and the 
punishment the perpetrators were 
handed out. 

When writing about a subject as 
gruesome and grisly as murder, it can 
be all too easy to sensationalise the 
story for maximum effect. Thankfully, 
Baggoley takes a very straight-laced 
approach to describing the murders, 
preferring to focus more on the events 
surrounding the killing, rather than the 
murder itself. Although this does make 
the book a little bit dry in places, the 
subjects that Baggoley is covering are 
interesting enough to make this book 





MURDER ON THE HIGH SEAS 


Fonthill Media £14.99 


December 2014 


very readable. Another positive note 

is that the reasons for the murders 
vary quite a lot. Although several 

are simply mutinies, others involve 
violent disagreements, slaves rebelling 
and captains with a grudge against a 
particular sailor. Even the mutinies are 
for differing reasons, so you never feel 
like you're reading a carbon copy of a 
previous story. 

The trials are also fascinating, 
demonstrating the difficulties courts 
had in dealing with incidents with 
limited, biased witnesses as well as 
complex maritime law. 

One issue is certainly the price. 
£14.99 for a 90-page paperback 
seems to be really rather steep, 
even accounting for the amount of 
research that was required. This is a 
thoroughly interesting book, full of 
varied stories of maritime murders and 
their repercussions, but it is certainly 
debatable whether or not it is worth 
the price. 


Reviews 


THE HOLOCAUST 


A passionate and powerful insight into 


the murder of 11 million 
Thomas Cussans 
£30 | Out now 


ometimes staying wholly impartial 
when writing on a particular subject in 
history is neither possible nor desirable, 
and so it is with Thomas Cussans' 
exploration of the Holocaust. This is 
far from a GCSE history textbook, as Cussans 
explores the mood of Nazi Germany prior to 
1933, the manipulation of the German masses 
by Hitler with his Nazi elite and the gradual, 
systemic denigration of the ‘Untermenschen’ 
using pseudo-science and propaganda. The 
re-treading of this ubiquitous topic is no less 
harrowing today than it ever has been. 
Cussans’ language is barely restrained as he 
describes mass-murder as an industry, from 
the brutality of SS foot soldiers to the unfeeling 
Nazi pen-pushers, the chemists who invented 
Zyklon B and the statisticians and experts of 
infrastructure who made transportation to 
the concentration camps possible. It seems 
that most shirked responsibility during their 
subsequent trials, claiming they were just 
doing their duty, some in fear of their own 


Andre Deutsch 


lives, in what has 
achieved a broader 
legal meaning as the 
‘Nuremberg Defense’. 
Two pages at a 
time, this sensitively 
assembled hardback 
reflects on Europe 
at its lowest ebb in 
human memory 
- both the Nazi 
collaborators and the 
‘ighteous’ - at one 
point juxtaposing Hitler's atrocities with the 
Stalin regime, which killed far more people 
than the Nazis did over a longer period of time. 
Personal artefacts and Nazi orders are included 
as removable reproductions in envelopes 
between pages, as a haunting occasional extra. 
But even before we'd got to the first of these, 
we were sold on The Holocaust: it's certainly 
coffee-table quality but this deserves the 
reverence of a library. 
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ADMIRAL A defiant Dutch drama 


Frank Lammers, Rutger Hauer, Charles Dance 





Roel Reine 
Out now 


dmiral follows the story of Michiel 

de Ruyter, the most celebrated naval 
commander in Dutch history, and is set 
during one of its most turbulent periods. 
The Anglo-Dutch Wars of the 17th century 
are in full swing, and the country finds itself on 
the brink of civil war between supporters of the 
republican regime and the Orangists, who believed 
William II should be head of state. 

For a relatively low-budget film, it is certainly 
effective. It seems every one of its 8 million euros 
has been used wisely, as from the start the movie 
is bursting with action-packed naval battles, stunts 
and special effects. These inevitably fall short of 
their Hollywood counterparts, but the camera work 
more than makes up for it. Much of this filming 
has been done on full-size replica ships, bringing 
an authenticity to the film that would have been 
impossible to achieve otherwise. 

Nor does the script itself stray too far from reality. 
Six years of research and script development went 
into making Admiral - and it shows. Though the 
events it recounts - which in reality took place 
over 20 years - have been significantly condensed, 


they are largely accurate portrayals. De Ruyter 
was indeed a reluctant admiral who longed to be 
at home with his family, but won over the love 
and respect of his men through his immense 
strategic talent. The portrayal of William of Orange 
hints at his homosexuality, and the gruesome 
scene depicting the prime minister's murder is 
unfortunately pretty close to reality. 

Admiral presents an impressive dramatisation 
of a time and place largely ignored by Hollywood, 
and reminds us why it is so important that foreign- 
language films remain within our periphery. 
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TERRY DEARY «Spy 


THE BESTSELLING AUTHOR OF HORRIBLE HISTORIES 
TELLS US WHY HIS BOOKS AND PLAYS BREAK THE 
MOULD OF HISTORICAL NONFICTION 


| What do you think it is about the 
Horrible Histories stage shows that 
has made them such a success? 

It attracts a lot of schools because it’s 

> educational as well as entertainment. Of 
course, the books themselves are a well- 
known brand, so people who wouldn't 
normally go to the theatre see it 
advertised and think “oh, we can see it in a different 
format, without having to read the books.” 








What can people expect from the new show 
Barmy Britain - Part Three? 

We're going back to the Stone Age, which is 
further than we've been back before and we go 
right through to World War II. We meet some 
quirky characters, like Lord Nelson, and discover 


remarkable true stories. _ 





Horrible Histories are not just for children. Can 
the same be said of Barmy Britain? ~ 

Yep. Parents write to me more often than children y . ‘ 
saying they not only enjoyed it but learned } 
something too. It’s edutainment - you learn as you 
enjoy. I've always believed if you want to educate 
somebody, you've got to engage them first. If they're not 
paying attention, they learn nothing at all. 


Horrible Histories has changed the way children in 
particular think about history. Was this your aim 
when you initially set about writing the books? 
What I wanted to do was write some entertaining books. 
It started as a joke book with some facts, but the facts | 
were more interesting than the jokes. I don't suppose 

I thought I was creating a new genre, but it seems like 

we did. I never think of them as history books, I think 
of them as books about people - which is the most | 
fascinating subject in the world. 


Why do you think your books have struck a cord | : 
with children who struggle with history at school? 

I'm a children's author, not a historian. History books | 
are traditionally written by historians, and they're not | 
writers. They know about history, 1 know about howto | 
engage a child. I can look at stories that people told at the 
time and do all sorts of things that historians can't do. 
Barmy Britain Part Three! is at the Garrick Theatre , 
in London from 29 July until 5 September. j 
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Book of the 


VICTORIANS 


Explore Victorian Britain through amazing articles, imagery and 
illustrations, from the living conditions of the poor to the careers 
of industrial leaders, trom the personal life of Queen Victoria to 
the rise of her mighty British Empire. 
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HISTORY ANSWERS 


Send your questions to questions@historyanswers.co.uk 


SUSAN B ANTHONY 


Nationality: American 
Born-died: 1820-1906 
mee ent 
Born into a Quaker 
family committed 


Brief family commit 
° to social equality, 
Bi 


PNaidateya\marclemal=is 

first foray into civil 
rights at the age of 17 when she 
began collecting anti-slavery 
petitions. She later went on 
to found the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, and was 
instrumental in securing the vote 
for women. 










Will a fifth president ever be 
added to Mount Rushmore? 


Rence Lanzuela, via Facebook but sculptor Gutzon Borglum instead Despite their efforts, the bill was 
The idea of carving great Americans suggested that they should be American rejected when Borglum explained 
onto a mountainside was first conceived presidents. Four were chosen for the that there was not enough rock left to 
by South Dakota historian Doane mountain: Washington, Jefferson, support a fifth face. In addition, another 
Robinson, as a way to promote tourism Theodore Roosevelt and Lincoln. bill was passed that stated federal funds 
to the area. In fact, it was initially At the time of writing, there are no could only be used to pay for the four 
suggested that the faces be those of plans to add a fifth president to this likenesses on the original design. 
western heroes like Lewis and Clark, iconic monument. However, back in Instead, Borglum suggested creating 
, 1937, a bill was introduced in Congress a separate sculpture of Anthony to be 
lef to add another face - but not one of housed in the Hall of Records, but when 
> | a president. The bill, championed by funding for this was frozen, the hope of 
Congresswoman Caroline O'Day and immortalising Anthony in stone was lost 
Eleanor Roosevelt, proposed that the once more. 





. face of social reformer and feminist 
~ ™ Susan B Anthony be added. 


The memorial 
is carved into 
the granite rock 
face of Mount 
Rushmore 


This day in history 


t 
140 


$ Postumus is executed 
Agrippa Postumus was the 
grandson of Roman Emperor 
Augustus. The emperor adopted 
him after his father's death, and 
for a while he was heir to the 
throne, but he is executed under 
mysterious circumstances. 
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$ The Battle of Yarmouk : Saint Stephen ascends $ De Molay is pardoned 
Arab forces led by Khalid ibn Stephen | was the last Grand Grand Master of the Knights 
al-Walid take control of Syria Prince of the Hungarians and Templar Jacques de Molay had 
and Palestine away from the the first of his family to become been accused of heresy by 
Byzantine Empire, marking a devout Christian. He has had King Philip IV of France, but is 
the first great wave of Muslim to compete for the throne with pardoned by Pope Clement V. 
conquests and the rapid his relative Koppany, who was Despite this, he will be burned 
advance of Islam outside Arabia. supported by an army of Pagans. at the stake six years later. 


Mistory Answers 





ae bicehloa biting his thumb at Abram in Shakespeare's When were chimneys 
ee = = : a e 
; | first invented? 


This Norman dwelling in 
Christchurch, Dorset, has one of 
the earliest existing chimneys 
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Why was biting your thumb 
considered offensive? 


Liam Cosgrove, Dorset 

The gesture of biting your own thumb was made famous 
by Shakespeare's Romeo And Juliet, and while most 
people now know it to be an insult, very few are aware of 
its origins. The most popular explanation is that it comes 
from a legend concerning the Holy Roman Emperor 
Frederick I (1122-90). In it, while attempting to seize the ——<—<—<——<— = = = 
city of Milan, his wife was captured and forced to ride Richard Parkhouse, via Facebook 
through the city on a donkey. To avenge his wife for her Before the invention of the chimney, houses simply had a hole 
humiliation, he forced the city’s magistrates to remove a in the roof through which smoke would escape. It was the 

fig from the anus of a donkey using only their teeth. The Romans who first used tubes inside the walls to draw smoke 
gesture of putting a thumb in your mouth, also known out of bakeries, but the chimney as we know it did not appear 


as the ‘fico’ (Italian for ‘fig’), is believed to be symbolic of until the 12th century. Originally, these were only installed in 
this event. castles and other large buildings, and it wasn't until the 16th 


century that they started to become common in homes. 








What cannon Was Dudley Castle was partly 


demolished during the 17th 


used to destroy century on the orders of Parliament 
Dudley Castle? 


M Gough, Staffs 

From accounts, it is not entirely clear 
what type of cannon was used in 
the Parliamentarian siege on Dudley. 
However, it is known that culverins 
as well as their smaller cousins, the 
demi-culverin, were a favourite of 
both sides during the English Civil 
War, so it is likely they were used. 
Legend states that the cannonballs 
rained down from the nearby Kates 
Hill and it makes sense for this to 


be true, as it was a good vantage ae. | ie i. - Did Lady Godiva really make her 
point to attack the castle. It is likely - ; x | ow ve he t - rhavectpnveyels ap licaval ulelate lyharel ro) bl mel a 


that the Parliamentarian troops 


were stationed in various locations = = F A 3 oe 7A i * historyanswers.co.uk 


around the castle as well as the hill. 
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A theory is born V j Radio goes commercial Trotsky is wounded Oslo Accords signed 
English naturalist Charles Darwin Jan When the American ban on civilian Marxist revolutionary Leon Following secret negotiations in 
first publishes his theory of i> radio stations is lifted, the world's first Trotsky was deported from the Oslo, a set of agreements are finally 
evolution through natural selection commercial radio station, the Detroit USSR in 1929 after criticising signed that result in the recognition 
in the journal Proceedings Of News Radiophone, is aired. It is run by Stalin's regime. While living in exile of the State of Israel by the Palestine 
The Linnean Society Of London, in Detroit News and consists mostly of in Mexico, he is attacked by Soviet Liberation Organisation (PLO), and 
alongside Alfred Russel Wallace's =“ phonograph records interspersed with agent Ramon Mercader with an the recognition of the PLO by the 
same theory. news announcements. ice axe, and dies the next day. State of Israel. 
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objects 

Show off your family heirlooms, 
mementos and retro curios 


Letters from the past 
Old correspondence can hold a wealth of 
historical info and fascinating stories 


News clippings 


Articles reporting on iconic events 


Amazing stories 
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Eyewitness accounts 
Did you witness a historic event in 
person? Share it today 
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= Men, separated 
from women and 
children, line up to 
enter a workhouse 


> Flowers left ee Jackion ¥ 
ae Coopet 'S BIS *» 


family 


Jacki Milbank 
My great-granddad Benjamin 
Cooper, who was born in London, 
and great-grandmother divorced 
and went their separate ways. 
\) My great-grandmother seems to 
i have stayed in London and my 
great-granddad went to Norwich with my granddad. 
Obviously, divorce back then was very unusual, 
frowned upon and not talked about, so my mum 
doesn't know the reasons for the divorce. 

My mum only met her granddad once, but 
she wasn't told who he was until he had left. She 
remembers him as short, wearing a long dark coat 
and bowler hat with a walking stick. 

Some years ago, my cousin's wife (sadly no longer 
with us) did a family history and she tracked my 
great-granddad to being buried in a pauper's grave in 





my local churchyard, Lingwood, just outside Norwich, 


Norfolk. My mum and I couldn't believe this, as prior 
to my husband and I moving to Lingwood some 
12 years previous, I had never heard of the place, let 





mystery 


alone been here. On closer investigation, it turned 
out that my great-granddad had ended up in the 
workhouse in Lingwood and stayed there until he 
died in May 1956. 

Obviously, he had no money, so was buried 
in a pauper's grave in our local church. However, 
apparently my granddad was contacted by the 
workhouse and advised that his dad had died and 
told of the funeral. My uncle (my granddad's son in 
law), being the eldest male of the family, and the only 
one who had a car, took my granddad to the funeral. 
Nothing else is known about these events. 

Sadly, the workhouse is no longer in Lingwood (it 
later became a hospital), but there are photos and it 
was a beautiful building. I contacted the church and 
they had records of my great-granddad's burial, so I 
now walk up there (about five minutes from where 
I live) to say hello to him. He shares his final resting 
place with another person, a lady, Emma Simmons, 
also from the workhouse. She died the following year 
in July. The grave is still unmarked but I often plant 
bedding plants. 
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Competition 


What is this castle’s name? 


This castle was purchased by Prince Albert and has 
been home to many members of the Royal Family 
since 1852. What is it called? th 


Is it... 
A.Conwy castle B.Alnwickcastle C.Balmoralcastle D. Kevin 








* One of four copies of 
Knights And Castles 
To Colour. Anew 
historical colouring 
| book specially 
*.. designed for adults. 


Visit www.historyanswers.co.uk to let us know 
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What does the future hold ae All About History? 


(OO) A 
CIVIL WAR 


How the president led the Union forces to victory 


me so WHOBULT THE HOUSE 
THE TITANIC sais STONEHENGE? OF BORGIA 


Oh uablcmecliccmeymelacesnamelae! The secret purpose of this lialeccieme(@lblitcayarelarel murder in 
loss from the sinking ship ancient wonder revealed the Renaissance power-family 


Edmund Hillary conquers Everest, Battle of the Somme, Henry VII, 
History of magic, Lord Haw-Haw, Aztecs, Day in the life of a witch hunter 
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Fact versus fiction on the silver screen 





Director: Ava DuVernay Starring: David Oyelowo, Oprah Winfrey, Tim Roth Country: USA Released: 2015 





VERDICT 


Will we be voting in Selma's favour? 


WHAT THEY GOT WRONG... WHAT THEY GOT RIGHT... 


O Most of the controversy O When King meets with O None of King’s speeches O The death of 26-year-old _ Early in the film we see a woman attempting 
surrounding the film is Johnson at the Oval that appear in the film Jimmie Lee Jackson to earn the right to vote, but is rejected after 

on the portrayal of President Office, the famous Resolute are accurate. However, this is is one of the most harrowing being unable to name the 67 county judges in 

Johnson. Many working with Desk can be seen, but this is for good reason - all of King's sequences and, unfortunately, Alabama. This was one of many requirements 

him at the time dubbed him a inaccurate. Towering at six foot speeches are under copyright. almost entirely accurate. The used to restrict African Americans from voting. 

champion of civil rights; King’s 3.5 inches, Johnson was too large Ava DuVernay had no option but __ only fact that the film missed is The woman, Annie Lee Cooper, was real, and the 

autobiography paints a different for the historic desk. For comfort, to rewrite all of King’s famous that Jackson died days after the film portrays her fifth attempt to register. 

picture. We may never know if he had a plainer replacement phrases, but this is cleverly and shooting in hospital, not in the 

Johnson was a barrier to King. made by the Senate cabinet shop. subtly done. café where he was shot. 
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